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DEAR ad 


. x very unnd cal bs 
which you ſpoke * of ſome - obſervations 1 
ſhewed you in MS. ſeveral years ago, Oh rhe 
lakes, and mountains of tht northern parts of _ | 1 
England, induced many of my friends, at | | 
different times, to deſire the publication of 
them. But as they are illuſtrated by a great 
variety of plans, and drawings, the Hazard 
and expence had father a formidable appear 
ance, 


SOME n 
* See Gray's memoirs, p. 377. 


A 2 Your 


(iv ) 


Your advice againſt à ſubſcription, I have 
conſidered; and am convinced, on weighing 
the matter, that without aſcertaining a little 
better the difficulties of printing ſo compli- 
cated a work, I ſhould find myſelf embarraſſed 
by an engagement with the public; and ſhould 
infallibly injure either my ſubſcribers on one 
hand; 6r-myſelf on the other. 


I have followed your advice, you ſee, alſo 
in another point; and have made. an eſſay in 
a ſmaller work of the ſame kind; which may 
enable me the better to aſcertain the 5 
of a larger. 


I have choſen the following little piece for 
that purpoſe ; which was the firſt of the kind 
I ever amuſed myſelf with and, as it is very 
unimportant in itſelf, you will excuſe my 
endeavouring to give it ſome little credit by 
the following anecdote, 


In 


( v. ) | 

In the ſame year, in which this journey 
was made, your late valuable friend Mr, 
Gray Þ+ made it likewiſe ;. and hearing that I 


had put on paper a few remarks on the ſcenes, 
which he had fo lately viſited, he deſired a 


ſight of them, They were then only in a 
rude ſtate; but the handſome things he ſaid 


* 8 88 — — — 
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. + Mr. Gray's own account of this tour is contained in 
a letter, dated the 24th of May, 1771. : 
6 4 . . 4 


« My laſt ſammer's tour was through Worceſterſhire, Olo- 
« ceſterſhire, Monmouthſhire, Herefordſhire, and Shropſhire, 
« five of the moſt beautiful counties in the kingdom. The 
« very principal light, and capital feature of my journey, was 
« the river Wye, which I deſcended in a boat for near 40 miles 

*« from Roſs to Chepſtow. It's banks are a ſucceſſion of name- 
* leſs beauties. One, out of niany, you may ſee not ill-deſcrib- 
« ed by Mr. Whately, in his obſervations on gardening, un- 
« der the name of the New-Weir. He has alſo touched on two 
t* others, Tintern-abbey, and Persfield ; both df them famous 

« ſcenesz and both on the Wye. Monmouth, a town I never 
n heard mentioned, lies on the ſame river; in a pale, that iy 
ee the delight of my eyes, and the very ſeat of pleaſure. The 
« yale of Abergavenny, Ragland, and Chepſtow-caftles, Lud. 
dc low, Malvern-hills, &. were the reſt of my acquiſitions z 
„ and no bad harveſt in my opinion : but 1 made no Journal 
* myſelf; elſe you ſhould have had it. I have indeed a ſhort one, 


tt written by the companion of my travels, Mr. Nicholls, that 
e ſerver to recall, and fx the fleeting images of theſe things,” 
A1q _ 


A 


( 


En) 


of them to a friend of hls, whe obligingly 
repeated them to me, gave them, 1 own, 
ſome little degree of credit in my own 
opinion ; and make me ſomewhat leſs appro- 
henfive in riſking them before the public. 


. 


If this little work afforded any amuſement 
to Mr. Gray, it was the amuſement of a very 
late period of his life. He ſaw it in London, 
about the beginning of Jung 1771; and he 
died, you know, at the end of the July fol- 


lowin, 8. 


* 


| Had he lived,” it is polible, he might havi 
been induced to have aſſiſted me with a few 
of his own remarks on ſcenes, which, he had 
ſo accurately examined, The ſlighteſt touches 
of ſuch a maſter would have had their effect. 

No man was a greater admirer of nature, than 
Mr, Gray ; nor admired it with better taſte, - 


1 Willa Fraſer Echt under-ſeeratary of 
| can 
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I can only however offer this liel work 10 


the public, as a haſty ſketch. To criticize the 
face of a country correctiy, you ſhould ſee it 
oftener than once; and in various ſeaſons, 
Different circumſtances make ſuch changes in 


the ſame landſcape, as give it wholly a new 
aſpect. But theſe ſcenes are marked juſt as 


they ſtruck the eye at firſt. I had not an op- 
portunity to repeat the view. 


For the drawings I muſt apologize in the 
ſame manner. They were haſtily ſketched; 


and under many diſadvantages ; and pretend 
at beſt to givo only a general idea of A place, 


or ſcene, without entring into the details of, 
portrait, | 


Such as the work is, I print it by your 
advice ; and it is chiefly from my deference to 


your opinion, and that of my other friends, 
A 4 that 


Fl 


| | ({ vii ) 
that my expectation of any favour from the 
public is derived. I am, dear fir, with great 
| regard, and eſteem, — 5 
| | N Your moſt obedient, 
and very fincere 


| humble ſervant, 
Ce WILLIAM GILPIN.. 


7 vb 
5 L. 


| PosTsc1PT to the ſecond edition. 

a In the firſt edition of this work, the draw- 

| ings were executed in a ſtyle between etching 
with a needle, and aquatinta, In this edition, 
the latter mode only is employed. They are 

all executed by one hand, a very ingenious | 
artiſt®, who has done them I think, full juſ- 

tlce. Many of the drawings he has much 
improved, 
I do not myſelf throughly underſtand the 


proceſy of working in aquatinta z but the great 
inconvenience of it ſfeemy to ariſe from It's 


— * „* 
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„ Mr, Jukev, In Howland be- 


| (is ) 
not being ſufficiently under the artiſt's oom - 
mand. It is not always able to give that 
juſt gradation of light and ſhade, which he 
defires. Harſh edges will ſometimes appear. 
It is however a very beautiful mode of mul- 
tiplying drawings; and certainly comes the 
neareſt” of any mode we know, to the ſoftneſs 
of the pencil. It may indeed literally be called 
drawing ; as it waſhes in the ſhades. The 
only difference is, that it is a more unma« + 
nageable proceſs to waſh the ſhades upon cop- 
per with aquafortis, than upon paper with 
a bruſh; If however the aquatinta mode of 
multiplying drawings hath ſome inconveni» 
ences, it is no more than every other mode 
of working on copper is ſubſect to. Engrav= 
ing particularly is always accompanied with 
a degree of ſtiffneſs, 
For myſelf, I am fond of the free, ul 
ſtile of etching landſcape with a needle, after 
the manner of Rembrandt; in which much 
is left to the imagination to make out, But 
this would not ſatisfy the publle nor Indeed 


any 


/ 


62 
any one, whoſe imagination is not ſo conver« 
fant with the ſcenes. of nature, as to make 
out a landſcape from a hint.—'This rough 


mode hath at leaft the advantage of biting the 


copper more ſtrongly; and giving a ee 
number of good impreſſions. LY 
To the fiftecn drawings of the firſt edition 1 
was agviſed to add two, as explanatory of 
the folding of the fide-ſcteens- of a circum=- 
ſcribed river®. The fitſt of theſe drawings is 
meant to illuſtrate theſe ſcreens in thelr im- 
pleſt form, when each conſiſts only of one 
part. The ſecond illuſtrates the variation of 


them, When each conſifts of two parts, of 


more, 
To the obſervations alſo of the "i etl 


tion, a few are added ; particularly the intire 
fixth fotion z and a fuller deſcription of the 


vale of Severn in the firſt, 
* dee page 61. | 
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SECTION I. | Page r. 


ENERAL PURPOSES . of travelling 
end propoſed in this. tour=—Lord 


Cadogan : Wallingford- road Shilling- 
ford WItney— hurfurd picture of the 
More family vie at Barrington North - 
8 of gevern · Oloeeſter 


SECT, Il, p. 17. 
The Wye ſburees of It's r 


general ornaments, 


ser. ut. p. 47. 
Remarks on weather as it affects landſcape 


Art part of the river from Roſh=——CGood. 
| rich= 


G 
rich- caſtle remarks on natural compoſition 
—Rure- dean church Stone - quarries, and 
Biſhop's wood——remarks on Manneriſts 
Lidbroke—- Welſh-Bicknor-—-Cold-well--— 
White-church New- Weir—— coricle 
Monmouth. 


, SECT. IV. p. 43. 
st. Breval's——how paſturage affect land- 
ſcape——Tintern-abbey——iron-works, 
SECT, V. p. 56. 


Persfield——Chepſtow==—country between 


Chepſtow, and Monmouth, 


SECT, VI. p- 65. 


Journey to the ſources of the Wye, and 
through the midland counties of Wales, 


JECT, 


Gm) 


SECT, vn. p. 87. 


Ragland-caſtle—--Brecknoc-hills—-- Aber- 
gavenny——vale of  Uſk——Tretower-caſtle 
——Brecknoc——it's caſtle and abbey—— 
country between Brecknoc and Trecaſtle 
remarks on white objects Llandovery. 


SECT. vii. p. 99. 


Llandilo——-vale of Towy——-poem of 


Grongar-hill eriticiſed Dineva wr - caſtle 
' obſervations on varied ſurfaces . Merlin's 


cave Alſtant view of the vale of Towy. 


SECT, IX. p. 19. 


Country, after we leave Llandilo—— Black- 
mountaln— effect of a ſtorm ſrenery 
beyond the Black- mountaln— - vle w of Neath, 


SECT, X. p. 117. 


Viſta of mountains -eepper- Werk! 


Margam-ſand- Bank Flyer Abfaven = Lord 
Manſell's 


( iv ) 


Manſell's woods——Pyle—remarks on pain- 
ting a oroud. | 


SECT. XI. p. 125. 
 Pridgend—-Cowbridge—-diftant view of the | 
Briſtol channel—-heights of Clanditham-—re- 
marks on diſtant views——Cardiff——New- 


port——approach to the ferry paſſage 
diſtant view of the Welſh-coaſt. 


SEC Ts XII. p. 115 


Road to Briſtol—temarks on ſtrong tint - 
ing Briſtol - hot- well country be- 
tween Briſtol and Bath——Bath——Chippen- 
ham—-- Matrlbotough—--Marlborough-downs 
road to Newbetry——Donnington-caſtle 


—remarks on painting Imaginary obſects. 
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| TRANSLATION' 


OF 


LATIN QUOTATIONS. 


| Page 38. Ox the left of the river ſtood a lofty 


rock, as if hewn from the quarry, hanging 
over the precipice, haunted by birds of 


prey. 


== 39. Perhaps you may introduce ſome trifling 
plant : but does this compenſate for want 
of Unity, and fimpllelty in a Whole! 


= 49, Every män is at liberty to All hls wlafh 
to the height, he ehiiſes, 


= 58, Glaffes unequally filled, 


= #88; Countries, Which Have never KROWA the 
plough, are my delightz=wild weeds, and 
Hvers Wandering through arilels vales: 


131. A 


f 


( xvi ) 


Page 13. At firſtr when the yeTeh pitſhing (from 
the ſhore, appeared ſurrounded by water, 
all was terror. The trembling animals. ur- 
ging each other on both ſides from it, oc- 
caſioned at firſt ſome confuſion : but their 
fears ſubſiding gradually, from the familia. 
rity of the object, tranquillity took place. 


— i 149. A Ene bf wil. bruſhibool, ** 


— 149. Even then the awful genius of the place 
held the trembling ruſtic in awe, Even 
then he entered thoſe gloomy woods with 
ſuperſtitious fear, Some God, no doubt 
(tho what God, is uncertain) inhabits tho 
mered groved, The Arcadlans' often thi 
they ſee Jove himſelf, flaſhing his light- 
ning from the clouds, when the  louring 


ſtorm comes forward over "I 


EVUORTE 


——— 


I'S. 6 off 


ERR A T A. 


Page 35. For 40/et hint, 6s fbf; read 14446; 


= 933; For of ths # bea rogeb; tend a. 
8 Wee e, 1 Ly 
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RIVEA uE. e. 


E travel for Vitlous pur posts t 
" Giploty the culture of folli=to view 
the eiiflofities of art furvey the 
beute of Aaure==dnd is learn the K. | 
7 W . iy "Ry 


| \ . 4 
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Tha lowing u with pre 
086 of purfult ; that of examining 


of « country by rk of pu 2 


(2) 
opening the hp oyrcep. of thoſe pleaſurss, which 


are derived from the compariſon. 

Obſervations of this 1 through the 
vehicle of deſcription, have the better chance 
of being founded in truth; as they are not 
the offipring of theory; but are taken im- 
mediately from the ſcenes of nature, as | 
ariſe, # 0 'd „ 1 


Croſſing Hounſlow-heath, from Kingſton, 
In Surry, we ſtruck Into the Readlng- road 
and turned a little aſide, to fee the approach 
to Caverſham-hvubz; which Winde about a 
mile, along a valley, through the park. This 


_ the work - Brown Wing great merlt 

4 urſulng the , Whleh, n 

e 44% Noth * ean be hg 
the (weep j nor better unlted this the g 

ner mere ornamental, ts 0 Pvt 0 of tha 
elumps i but man | | 
are beeches, are 11 Ay E == 
Almoſt any ordinary tree may contribute e 
form a group, It's deformities are loſt in 8 


Rk NAY, hed þ FA 0 
m rr r 
N N hn hh | anda of en 
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. { 8 9 
which will enable them to uppeat with ad- 
vantage as individuals“. f 0 , 
From lord Cadogan's we took the Wal- 
lingford=road to Oxford, It affords ſome 
variety, running along the deelivity of a range 
of hills ; and overlooking one of the valiles 
of the Thames. But there le nothing very 
Intereſting in theſs ſvenes, The Thames 
appears; but only in ſhort reaches, ft rarely 
exceeds the Ulmenſlons of 4 peel; and dow 
not ones, a I remember, exhiblt thoſt ample 
ſweeps, in Which the beauty of « river ſb 
much confiſts; The woods too are frequent 
but they are formal eopſes i and White ſpots; 
burſting every Where from « ehalky ſoll, difs 
turb the oe, | 


From Wallingford te Oxford, we did not 
obfurve one good view, except at Bhillingfbrd | 
where the bridge, the river, and it's woody 
banks exhibit ſeme frenarty,— ©  ' 


\ 
: 
. 


% This approgch to Guyarſham«houfe, I have buen informed, 
3 2 rom 
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From Oxford we propoſed to take the 
neareſt road to Roſh, As far as Witney, the 
country appears flat, tho in fact it riſes. 
About the eleventh None the high grounds 
command a noble ſemlelreular diſtance on the 
left; and near Burford there are views of the 
ſume kind, on the right; but not ſo extenſive, 
None of theſe landſcapes | however are per- 
ſoct, as they want the hobompaniments of 
fore=grounds, | | 


At Mr. Lenthal's, in Burford, we admired 
a capital pleture of the family of the Morey, . 
' Which is ſald to be Holbeln's; and appeared 
to us intirely in that maſter's ſtyle, But 
Mr. Walpole thinks It is not an original; 
and fays he fqund a date upon it, ſubſequent 
to the death of that maſter, It le however 
a good plcture of it's kind, It contains eleven 
figureo—Sir Thomgs More, and his father; 
two young ladies, and other branches of the 
family. The heads are as _— as the 
with the character of a dry, 2 ſenſible, 
2 old 


com 


({ 89) 
old man. The chancellor is handed. down to 
us in hiſtory, 'both-as a chearful philoſopher , 


and as a ſevere Inquiſitor, - His countenance 
here has much of that eagerneſs, and ſtern 
attention, which remind. us of the latter, 


pute between the two young ladies : and 
alludes nne to ſome woll- Known 1 


ed on ſome ** ſtory, or domeſtic Ineldent, 
which, in « degree, ſhould engage the at- 
tention of all the figures, It would be In- 
vidious perhape to tax Vandyok on. this head 1 
but If the truth might be ſpoken, I could 
mention ſome of his family plctures, which, 
if the ſweetneſh of his colouring, and the 
elegant. ſimplicity. of his alre, and attitudes, 
did not make us forget all faults, would ap- 
Pear only like fo. many dlſtinck portraits, ſuck 
together on the ſame canvas, It would be 
equally invidloug,to omit mentloning a modern 
maſter, now at the head of his profeſſion®, 
whoſe — _ of nn in er 


The ſubſect of this piece , ſeems to be 4 di- 


ſtory, 
Indeed every furnily=plQture Chould be bund - | 


(6) 
the figures of bis Atnily«pictures, ig f 
among tho leaſt of his many excellences. | | 


The country from Burford is high, and 
downy, A valley, on the right, kept pace 
with us; through which flows the z 
not Indeed an object of ſight j but eaſily traced 
along the meadows by pollatd«willows, 1 


a more ne veyotation. 


At Barrington we had a phaſing ww, 
through ah opening on the foreground, | 


About North-leach the road grows very 
difigreeabls, Nothing «appears, but downs 
on each ſide and theſe often divided by Rone 
walls, the moſt offenſive Mr os my — 


peru. 


0 will ar 


| | "my 
From the neighbourhood of Londgn,, we 
had now purſued our journey thequgh a gract, of 
country, almoſt uniformly riſing, tho by im- 


priceptible degrees, into the heart of Glaceſ- 


terſhire 


172 


eite dil ut length fbu on | 
tte rig _— e Bi * uwe 6 
The county Ghee is divided its ines 


capital pifte che 'Woſds, or "high down 
yell towards the eaſt—the vale of 5 
in the middle and the foreſt of Dean, to 
the welt. Tue Arft ör tels YAIRI bf eu 
we hid! been travetffng fro our enttühee Into 
Glovefterſhire ! and the fdge we how jo 
made the extremily of It, He 12 
which we had been aſcending by. 1 
ceptible degrees, that we hardly ever br 
the aſdent, at length broke 22. Ae 
the lower leo | z, And a Vaſt Rreteh of 2 
country appeared at onee before the ee. 
Tknow not that I was ever mare ſtrugk wh 
the agulirity, and grandeur of any landſcape 
Nature generally brings different Pen 
together In ſorde eaſy mode of e 
If ſhe ralſd the grounds on one ide by a long 
aſcent, 'ſhe commonly unites them with the, 
country on the other, in the ſame caſy manner. 
Such ſcenes we view. without wonder, or 
emotion, We glide without obſervation, from. 
the near grounds into the more diſtant, All 
is gradual, and eaſy, But when nature works 


in, the bold, and fingular ſtile” of compoſition, 
| B 4 in 


(8) 


in whighothe (works, here When ſho raiſes aa 
country through A. progreſi bf a hundred miles; 
and then breaks it down at once by an abrupt 
precipice into, an expanſive vale, we are im- 
mediately ſtruck with the novelty, and banda 
of the ſcene. f 1s 0 

rr ene 
before us, Perhaps no Where in England a 
diſtance fo tieh,, and, at the fame time  exten« 
five, can be found, We had a view of it almoſt 
from. ene end te the other! winding through 
the ſpace of many leagues In a dlrectlon nearly 
from weaſt to north. The eye was loſt In the 
proſuſlon af phjedts, which were thrown at 
ence. before ity and ran wild, as it were, over 
the (vaſt. expanſe, with rapture, and aſtoniſh» 
ment, beſore jt oould compoſo itſelf enough 
toi make any cohentnt obſervations.—At length 
ug begin to examine tht. detail z. and to ſeparate 
the vaſt immenſity hefbre ui into part. 
o the gorthi; We locked up the vale, along 
chelcourſe fi thto8evem.: The town of Chel- 
tmbami:lay.beloy cur fect, at the diſtance of 
twoi;pr three miled{:; Phe. vale appeared af 
terwards confined between. the) limits of Bre- 
dap, hills, on the right; andi thoſe of Malvern 


on, the dat. Right betuſeen theſe in the mid- 
40 10115 | dle 


; | (9) 
dle of the vale-liee.:Tewkibury, hofbrmed int 
wood z the great church even ut this diſtance 
makes a reſpectable appearance: A little to 
the right, but in distance very remote, we 
muy ſee the towers. of Worceſter, I the tay 


be clear ; eſpecially if ſome accidental gleam 
of 


light relieve them'from the Wille of oy, 
ſhire, which cloſe the ſens, 
To the weſt, we look townrd: Oloceſter. 
And here it is rembrkable, that ad the obje&s 
in the northern part of the vale are confitied 
by the hills of Malvern, and Bredon, in 
this view the vale {vs confined by two other 
hills; which tho ineonfiderable in thermfelves, 
give a character to the ſcene; and the more 
ſo as they are both inſulated. One of theſt 
hills is known by the name of Robin'y<wodl ; 
the other by that of Church-down, from 'the 
ſingularity of a church ' ſeated on it's emi- 
nence, Between theſe hills the great obje&t 


of the vale, is the city. of Gloceſter; which 


appears . riſing over rich woody ſcenes. Be- 
yond Gloceſter the eye ſtill purſues the vale 
into. remote diſtance; a” is unite with a 
range of mountains. zalt. 

Still more to the RE? wiſe diſtant foreſt- 
view compoſed of the woods vf the country 
| uniting 


et 


ah 
aviting wich the foreſt of Dean, Or this view 
therpriticlpid feature 17 the mouth of thi Severn, 


— It firſt” begin to affume a character 
A 


of gratideur by mixing with the gobun. 
dull portion only of It lu four! ſeretylitng 
an acute angle over the wood. Put the 
eye, uſed to perſpective, ſeeing ſhch a body 
of water, ſmall as ft appears, wearing any 
determined form at fuch diſtance, gives it cre- 
die for It's full magnitude, "The . 
mountilins/ alſo, which riſe beyond tie Seyer 
contribute to raiſe the idea ; for 'by [outer 
a een Hörizbntal line along the edge of the 
water, they gi ve it the tes of what it 
really i is, an arrh 61 the TOY 


* 111 CL ot 


* 1 : : 
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Han of thus aal " view of Phe Va rts 
of the 'vale of Severn, from the extremity” of 
thedeſcent of Coteſwold; we had fur next 


2 we ſtood, 15 b f Salle © extent ; ſtretch- 
inqyibeyond the bounds of Gloceſterſhire, both 
tebrards the north, and towards the ſouth. 
litsly not every Where, we may ſuppoſe, of 
[£104 | equal 


„ 
equal beauty, height; and abruptneſhy but 
fine me ters I have been wt, 
abound in every part of R. The ſpot whire 
we took this view, over the vale of Severn, 

is the high ground ot» Criekly-hill; which 
is a promontory ſtanding out in the vale, be» 
tween the villages of Leckhampton, and Bird» 
lip, Here the deſcent conſiſts of various 
rocky Knolle, promimences, and abruptneſſts 
among which a variety of roads wind den 
the ſteep towards different parte of the vue) 
and each of theſe roads, through it's whole 
varying progreſs,” exhibits. fome- beautiful view z 
diſcovering the vale either in whole, or in 


part, e e- Ae ann 
ſoreground. 


Many of theſe e alſo are 'finely 
wooded,” Some of the lurgeſt trees in the 
kingdom perhaps are to be ſeen in theſe parts. 
The Cheltenham oak, and an elm, not far front - 
it, are trees, which curious travellers: n 
inquire after. 

Many of theſe hills, which incloſe i ils 
of Severn, on this fide, furniſh landſtapes 
themſelves, without borrowing aſſiſtance froem 
the vale. | The woody vallies, ihich run winds 

ing among them, preſent many pleaſing u 


( as ) 


+1 The, glowbing countt about 
ly parileularly diverified.Jn, this Way,. 
thagwpauy of theſe valllas are, greatly Injured 
in, pictureſque light, by becoming ſcenes of 
bebliation, and induſtry, A cojtage, A mill, 
cru hamlet among trees, may often add 
beauty to a rural ſcene: but when howſfes 
are ſcattered through every part, the moral 
foaſs gan never male a convert of the pic 
turalque eye. Stroud- water valley eſpecially, 
which is one of the moſt beautiful of theſe 
ſcenes, has been deformed lataly not only by 
g number of buildings, but by a canal, cout 
through the middle of it. 8 
Among the curioſities of theſe high. grounds, 
is. the ſeven-well-bead of the Thames. In a 
glen near the road, a few limpid ſprings, guſh- 
ing from à rock give origin to this nobleſt of 
KRogliſh! rivers z tho I ſuppoſe ſeueral little 


ſkrgams, in that diſtrict/ might claim the honour 


with, equal juſtice, if _ could. bring over 
Opinion. iner 0 : 
ughNathing can glee. a Aircaiger Mans of the 
tagturd of the: country I have been deſcribing, 
tha this citcumſtance of it's giving riſe to 
hs. Tha met. On one fide, within half a 
"200g © has 


(nn) | 
has arrived a4 & much con 
take it's  levet' from the tides of the Sean! 
on the other, the Thames ariſing av our fue; 
does not arrive at that dignity, till le have 
performed a courſe of "me hundred 3 
nes GS baron | 
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2 deſcended the helghts of Crichny, 
the toad, through the vale continues 'fo' level 
td Gloceſter, that 'we ſearco ſaw the town, 
a ame e. ee e 160” en eee 
The cathedral is of elegant" Gothe on the 
outſide, but of heavy Saxon within: that is, 
theſe different modes of architecture Sreuall 
moſt in theſe different parts of the building. 
Bat in fact, the cathedral of Gloceſter i 4 
compound of all the ſeveral- modes, which 
have prevailed from the days of Henty che 


may be ſaid to include, in. one: part or ather, 
the whole hiſtory of ſacred architecture during 
that! period. Many parts of, it 2havw been 
built in the) times of the pureſt Gothic a/ and 
others, which have 
pear pal [to have been altered ihto che 
Gothi thic z which was no uncommon, : pratiiee. 


A.Gre- 


ſecond 10  thiiſe of ; Henry, the. ſeventh;«.amd 


ur otigically San ap : 
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A Greclan | ſcreen 1s. injudiolouly:.introduced 
to ſeparate the cholr, The cloiſters are light 


and ulry, 


| | | | | 

As we leave the gates of Gloceſter, the view 
is pleaſing, A long ſtreteh of meadow, filled 
with cattle, ſpreads into a foreground, Be- 
yond, is, a ſcreen of wood, terminated by diſ- 
tant mountains; among which Malvern-hills 
make a reſpectable appearance. The road to 
Roſs, leads through a country, woody, roughy | 
hilly, and pictureſque. 


Roſs ſtands high, and commands many 
diſtant views ; but that from the church-yard 
is the moſt admited; and is indeed very amu- 
ſing. It conſiſts of an eaſy ſweep of the Wye; 
and of an extenfive country beyond it. But 
it is not pictureſque, It is marked by no 
characteriſtic objects: it is broken into too 
many parts; and it is ſeen from too high * 
4 Point, The ſpire of the church, which 
is the man of Roſs's beaven-direfed ſhire, 
tapers beautifully, The inn, which was the 


houſd 
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houſe he lived In, is known Rang 
the man of Re houſe, 


At Roſs, we planned our voyage down the 
Wye to Monmouth; and provided a covered - 
boat, navigated by three men, Leſt ſtrength 
would have carried us down ; but the labour 


is in rowing back, 
, 4 \+ 1 9 
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HE WYE takes it's riſe near the ſummit 

of Plinlimmon ; and dividing the coun- 
ties of Radnor, and Brecknoc, paſſes through 
the middle of Herefordſhire. From- thence 
becoming a ſecond boundary between Mon- 
mouth, and -Gloceſterſhire, it falls into the 
Severn, a little below Chepſtow. To this 
place from Roſs, which is a courſe of near 


forty miles, it flows in a gentle, uninterrupt- 


ed ' ſtream ; and adorns, through it's various 
reaches, a ſucceſſion of the moſt pictureſque 
ſcenes, | 


The beauty, of theſe ſcenes ariſes chiefly 
from two circumſtances—the hfty banks of 
the river, and it's mazy courſe ; both which 
are accurately obſerved by the poet, when he 
deſcribes the Wye, as —— through it's 
| C winding 


6 


winding bounds*, It could not well ecebo, 
unleſs it's banks were both iy and winding. 


From theſe two circumſtances the views 
it exhibits, are of the moſt beautiful kind 
of perſpective; free from the formality of ; 
lines, 

Every view on a river, thus circumſtanced, 
is compoſed of four grand parts; the area, 
which is the river itſelf ; the #0 fide-ſcreens,, 
which are the oppoſite banks, and mark the 
perſpective ; and the front-ſcreen, which points 
out the winding of the river. 

If the Wye ran, like a Dutch canal, be- 
tween parallel banks there could be no front 
ſcreen : the two ſide-ſcreens, in that ſituation, 
would lengthen to a point. 

If a road were under the circumſtance of 
a river winding like the Wye, the effect would 
be the fame, But this is rarely the caſe, 
The road purſues the irregularity of the coun- 
try. It climbs the hill; and ſinks into the 


wo 
9 — 
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v Pleas'd Vaga ecchoes thro! it's winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 

| Pope's Eth. Ep. 

valley: 


60 
valley : ald inte lrretzularity gives the view 


it exhibits, a different character. 


The views on the Wye, tho compoſed 
only of theſe fimple parts, are yet infinitely 
varied. - Rs 
They are varied, firſt, by the contraft of ihe 
ſereens, Sometimes one of the ſide- ſereens is 
elevated; ſometimes the other; and ſometimes 
the front. Or both the ſide - ſcreens may be 
lofty; and the front either high, or low. 


Again, they are varied by the folding of the 
frde-ſereens over each other; and hiding more 
or leſs of the front. When none of the front 
is diſcovered, the foldihg-fide either winds 
round, like an amphitheatre* ; or it becomes 
a long reach of perſpective. 


— 


6 The word amphitheatre, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is & complete 
incloſute : but, I believe, it is commonly accepted, as here, 


for any circular piece of architecture, tho it do not wind en- 
tirely round, 


C 2 Theſe 
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Theſe fmple variations admit Mill farther 
variety from becoming camplvt. One, of the 
ſides may be compounded of various parts; 
while the other remains ſimple: or both may 
be compounded; and the front part or the 


front * may þe com pounded, 


x 0 
8 * 


Beſides theſe ſources of varkes,. there are 


' -pther circumſtances, which, under the name 


of ornaments, ſtill farther increaſe them. Plain 
banks will admit all the variations we have 
yet mentioned: but when this Plainneſs is 
adorned, a thouſand other varieties ariſe, 


The ornaments of the Wye may be ranged 
under four head nnn 
Puildi Mgt 


The ground, of which the banks of the 
Wye conſiſt, (and which hath thus fur been 
conſidered only in it's general ofedt,) affords 
every variety, which ground is capable of 
receiving; from the ſteepeſt preelplee, to the 
flatteſt meadow, This yatiety appears in the 

line 
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line formed by the ſummits of the banks} ir 
the ſwellings, and excavations of their decll- 
vities ; and In the unequal ſurfaces of the lower 
grounds, _ 5 

In many places alſo the ground is broken j 
which adds new ſources of variety; By broker 
ground, we mean only ſuch ground, as hath 
loſt it's ' turf, and dicovers the naked foil, 
Often you ſee a gravelly earth ſhivering from 
the hills, in the form of water-fills { or per- 
haps you ſee dry, ſtony channels; guttering 
down preciplees; the rough beds of temporary 
torrents: and ſometimes ſo trifling a cauſe, 
as the tubbing of ſheep againſt the ſides of 
little banks, or hilloes, will often occafion 
very beautiful breaks, 

The chu tob of the broken ſoll 1s a great 
ſource of varlety, the yellow, or the red oker ; 
the aſhy grey; the black earth ; or the marley 
blue, And the Intermixtures of theſe with 
each other, and with patches of verdure, 
blooming heath, and other vegetable tints, 
ſl! increaſe that variety, | 
Nor let the faſtidious reader think; theſ 
remarks deſcend too much into detail, Were 
an extenſive diſtance deſcribed, a foreſt-ſcene, 


4 ſoa coaſt view, a vaſt ſemlelreular range of 
| | C 3 mountains, 
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the Woods belng malntalned for thelr uſt; ate 


(a) 
mountains, or ſome other grand diſplay. of 


nature, it would he trifling to mark theſe 
minute circumſtances, But here the hills 
around exhibit little, except /oregrownd: z and, 
it is neceſſaty, whete Wwe have no diſtances, 
to be more exact in Aniſhing objects at hand. 


fk 


The next great ornament on the banks of 


the Wye, are It's words, In this cownt 
there are many works carried on by fire z and 


—— eut dewn. As the larger trees 
ars generally left, « klud of alternaey takes 
placs i What le, this year, & thicket j may, 
the nent, be an open © grove, The Woods 
theinſblves poſteſh little beauty, and leſt grams 
deur; yet, When We eonfider them as this 
6Hamental, net as the genial parti, of a 
ſens; the eye muſt net examine them with 
exactnelk ; but eempound for a general offe#?, 
One ejreumſtanee, attending this alternacy, 
is pleaſing, Many of the furnaces, en the 
banks of the river, conſume charcoal, which 
is manufactured on the ſpot; and the ſmoke, 
which is frequently ſeen iſſuing from the ſides 


of the hills; and ſpreading it's thin veil over 


a part 


1 


a part of them, beautifully breaks their lines, 
* and unites them with the ſky. 


The chief deficiency, in point of wood, 


is of large trees on the edge of the water 
which, clumped here and there, would di- 
verify the hills, as the eye paſſes them and 
remove that heavineſd, which always, in ſome 
degree, (tho here as little as any where) 
ariſes from the continuity of ground. They 
would alſo give a degree of diſtance to the more 
removed parts; which In a ſcene like this, 
Would be attended with peculiar advantage 

for as we have here { little diſtatiees We Wiſh 
to make the moſt of what we have. Hut trees 
Immidiately on te foreground cannot be ſuffwred 
in theſt ſeeties ; as they would W the 
navlgatlon of the river, 


The reel, Which are continually farting 
through the weeds, produce another 9mqment 
en the banks of the Wye, The freek, as 
all ether objefts, the mere than all, receives 
it's chief heauty from contraſt, Some ohecks, 
ars beautiful in themſelves, The eye is pleaſed 
with the tuftinge of a tree: it is amuſed with 

purſuing the eddying ſtream ; or it reſts with 
| C 4 delight 


All! make it mere pltureſque, 


Cee 


delight on the ſhattered arches of n Oothic 
ruin, Buch objefts, independent of eompo- 
fition, are beautiful in themſelves, But the 
rock, bleak, naked, and unadorned, ſeems 
frurtely to deſerve a place among them, Tint 
It with moſſes, and lychens of various hues, 
and you glve it a degree ef beauty, Adlern 
It with ſhrubs and hanging herbage, and you 
Connedt It 
with wood, and water, and broken wound | 
and you make it in the higheſt degree inter- 
eſting. It's eofonr, and It's form ary ib accom» 
modating, that it generally blends inte one of 
the moſt beautiful appendages of landſeape, 
Different kinds of rocks have different de- 
grees of beauty, Theſe en the Wye, which 
are of a greyiſh eeleur, are In general, flmple, 
and grand; rarely formal, er fantaſtle, Some= 
times they project in theſe beautiful ſquare 
maſſes, yet broken and ſhattered in every 
line, which is characteriſtie of the moſt 


majeſtic ſpecies of rock, Sometimes they 
ſlant obliquely from the eye in ſhelving dia- 


gonal ſtrata: and ſometimes they appear in 
large maſſes of ſmooth tone, detached from 
each other, and half buried in the ſoil, Rocks 

| | 8 of 


( 23 ) 
of this laſt kind are the moſt lumpiſh, and 


the leaſt f emcee woo | 


The various bung, which ariſe every 
where on the banks of the Wye, form the 
laſt of it's 6r-mawents 4 abbeys, caſtles, villages, 
ſplres, forges, mills, and bridges. Ons or 
ether of theſe venerable veſtiges of paſt, oe 
cheerful habltatiens of preſent times, ches 
racterlae almoſt every ſrene. 

Theſk works of art are however of much 
reater uſe In arial, than In Hotural lands 
ape. In purſulng the beauties of nature, 
we range at large among foreſts, lakes, rocks, 
and mountains, The various ſcenes we meet 
with, furniſh an inexhauſted ſource of pleg= 
ſure, And the the werks of art may often 
glve animation and eentraſt te theſs ſcenes 
yet ſtill they are not neceſſary, We can be 
amuſed without them, But when we intro» 
duce a ſcene on canvas—when the eye is to 
be confined within the frame of a picture, and 
can no longer range among the varieties of 
nature; the aids of art become more ne- 
ceſſary; and we want the caſtle, or the 


* 
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abbey, to give conſequence to the ſcene, Ins 
deed the landſtape-palnter ſeldom thinks his 
view perfect, without charaQterising It by ſome 
object of this kind, 
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AVING thus OY: the Wye, and 
conſidered foparately It's conſtituent 


parte=the feepreſt of It's banki==lt's me 
courſh==the ground, wordr, and reli, whic 
are It's native ornamenti—=and the building, 
wh ſelll farther adorn It's natural beautles; 
| now take a view of ſome of thoſt 
gelen | ſcenes, which reſult from the come 
bination of all theſe pictureſque materials. 


1 muſt however . premiſe, how ill-qualified 
I am to do juſtice to the banks of the Wye, 
were it only from having ſen them under 
the cirgumſtance of a continued rain; which 
began early. in the day, before one third of 


our voyage was performed 


It 
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It is true, ſcenery at bund ſuffers leſb under 
fuch a circumſtance, than ſcetiery at @ difance | 
which it totally obſcures; 

The pidtureſyue eye alſo, in queſt of beauty, 
finde it 1— it every ineldent, and wider 
every appearunce of nature. Her Works; and 
all her Works, muſt ever, in some degree, 
be beautiful. Even the Falk gave & gloomy 
grandeur ts Many of the feenes; and by 
throwing & veil of obfeurity ever the removed 
banks of the river, introduced, ow and then 
fomething like à pleaſing diſtanee, Vet fil 
it hid greater beauties; and we gould not 
hel yp 2 the loſs of thoſe brogd lights, 

deep ſhadows, which would haye given 
ſo much luſtre to the whole; and w ch, 
ground like this, le, in a MO manner, 
adapted to receive. 


The firſt part of the river from Roſs, is 
tame, The banks are low.z and there is 
ſcarce an object worth attention, except the 
ruins of Wilton-caftle, which appear on the 
left, ſhrouded with a few trees. But the 
ſcene wants accompaniments to gite. it grün- 
deur. | 


The 
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The bank however ſden began to fell on 
the right, and was rlehly adorned, with wood. 
We admired it much; and alſo the vivid 
reflected from the water; which were 

continually diſturbed, as we failed paſt them ; 
and thrown into tremulous confuſion, by the 
daſhing of our cars. A diſturbed ſurface of 
water endeavouring to collect it's ſcattered 
images z and reſtore them to order, is N 


ſhe pretty e of nature. 


We met with nothin 8. for ſome time, du- 
ring our voyage, but theſe grand woody banks, 
one riſing behind another; appearing, and 
vaniſhing, by turns, as we doubled the ſeveral 
capes. But tho no particular objects marked 
and characterized theſe different ſcenes; yet 
they afforded great variety of beautiful per- 
ſpective views, as we wound round them; 
or ſtretched through the reaches, which they 
marked along the river. 


The channel of no river can be more de- 
ciſively marked, than that of the Wye, Who 
I | bath 
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hath divided a walter] for the flowing of 
river? (alth the Almighty in that grand 
apoſtrophe te Job en the works of creation, 
6 idea is happily illuſtrated here, A nobler 
water-courſe was never div/ded for any river, 
than this of the Wye. Rivers, la green, 
purſue a devious courſe along the countties, 
through which they flow ; and form channels 
for themſelves by conſtant fluxion. But ſome- 
times, as in theſe ſcenes, we ſee a channel 
marked with ſuch preciſion z that it appears 
as if originally intended * for the bed of 


a river. 


After failing four miles from Roſs, we 
came to Goodrich-caftle ; where a grand view 
preſented itſelf; and we reſted on our oars 
to examine it. A reach of the river, forming 
a noble bay, is ſpread before the eye. The 
bank, on the right, is ſteep, and covered 
with wood; beyond which a bold promon- 
tory ſhoots out, crowned with a caſtle, riſing 
among trees. 

This view, which is one of the grandeſt 
on the river, I ſhould not feruple t0 call 

| cor 
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correttly piftureſque ; which is ſeldom the cha- 
racter of a purely natural ſcene. 

Nature is always great in deſign. © She is 
an admirable colourift alſo ; and harmonizes 
tints with infinite variety, and beauty. But 
ſhe is ſeldom fo correct in compoſition, as to 
an harmonious whole. Either the 
foreground, or the background, is diſpropor- 
tioned: or fome awkward line runs acroſs 
the piece: or a tree is ill-placed: or a bank 
is formal: or ſomething or other is not exactly 
what it ſhould be. The caſe is, the immen- 
ſity of nature is beyond human comprehenſion. 
She works on a vaſt ſcale; and, no doubt, 
harmoniouſly, if her ſchemes could be com- 
prehended. The artiſt, in the mean time, 
is confined to a ſpan; and lays down his 
little rules, which he calls the principles of 
piftureſyue beauty, merely to adapt ſuch dimi- 
nutive parts of nature's ſurfaces to his own 
eye, as come within it's ſcope, 

Hence therefore, the painter, who adheres 
ſtrictly to the compoſition of nature, will rarely 
make a good picture. His picture muſt con- 
tain 4 1obole his archetype is but & part, 

In general however he may obtaln views 
bf ſuch * of nature, as With the addition 

of 
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find a landſcape completely ſatisfactory to him. 
In the ſcenery indeed at Goodrich · caſtle the 


ol a few trees; or a little alteration in the 
ſoreground, (which is a liberty, that muſt 


always be allowed) may be adapted to his 
rules ; though he is rarely ſo fortunate as to 


parts are few; and the whole is a very ſimple 
exhibition, The complex , ſcenes of nature 
are generally thoſe, which the artiſt finds moſt 
dana to his rules of n 


In following the courſe of the tl which 
makes here one of It's. boldeſt ſweeps, we 
were carried almoſt round the caſtle, ſurveying 
it in a variety of forms, Many of theſe 
troſpecte are good z but, in general, the ls 
loſes, on this ſide, both it's own dignity, and 
the dignity of it's ſituation, 

The views bn the caſtle, were mentloned 
to us, as worth examining: but the ruin 


was now ſet in, and would not permit 0 
to land. 


As we leave Oecdricb- cgſlle, the banks, on 
the left, which had wy contributed leſs 
to 
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wo entertain un, began now prineipally to 
attract our attention; rearing themſelves gra- 
dually into grand ſtecps ; ſomatimes over 
with thick woods; and ſometimes forming 
| vaſt concave ſlopes of mere verdure j unadorned, 
except here and there, by a ſtraggling tree: 
while the flocks, which hung browzing upon 
them, ſeen from the bottom, were diminiſhed 
anto white ſpecks. 


The view at Rure-dean-churth unfolds itſelf 
next; which is a ſcene of great grandeur, 


Here, both fides of the river are ſteep, and 


both woody but in one the woods ate in- 
termixed with rocks. The deep umbrage of 
the foreſt of Dean occupies the front; and 
the ſpire of the church riſes among the trees, 


The reach of the river, which exhibits this 
; ſcene, E long and, of courſe, the view, 
which is a noble plece of natural perſpeRtive, 
755 ſome time before the 

0 


eye! but when 


comes og 2 the grandeur 
e. landſcape is 
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ſhaper, and adorn, theſe vaſt concave, and 


( 34. ) 


The fone-quarries, on the right, from 
which the bridge of Briſtol was: built ; and, 
on the left, the furnaces of Biſbep :- wood, vary 
the ſcene, tho they ate objects of no great 


porn in themſelves, - 


* 


For * time, both ſides of the tiver 
continue ſteep and beautiful, No particular 
object indeed characterizes either : but here 
nature characterizes her own ſcenes, We 
adinite the Infinite variety, with which ſhe 


convex forms. We admire alſo that verſed 
touch, with which ſhe expreſſes every ohlect. 


_ we ſes one great dlſtincklon between 


painting, and that of all het 6%. 
Artiſts univerſally are u Ih & eertaln 
degree, Each has his partleular mode of 
forming particular objetts, | His rocks, his 
trees, his figures are eaſt in ene mould i at 
leaft they poſſeſs only a varied ſameneſt, 
Ruben's figures are all full-fed i Balvator's, 


ſpare, and long=-legged, 
The 


( 8 ) 

The artiſt alſo diſcovers 45 little variety in 
filling up the ſurfaces of bodies, as he does 
in delineating their forms. You ſee the ſame 
touch, or ſomething like it, univerſally 1 U 
tho applied to different ſubject s. 

In every part of painting except execution, 
an drtiſt may be aſſiſted by the labouts' of 
thoſe, who have gone before him. He ma 
improve his ſkill in compoſitione=in light 
and ſhade—in perſpective in grace and ele- 
gancez that is, in all the ſclentifie parts of 
his art : but with regard to execution, he muſt 
ſot up on his own ſtock, A manner, 1 fear, 


he muſt be, If he get a manner of his own, 
he may 


be an agreeable mannerift i but If he 
copy another's, he will certainly be a formal 
one. The more cloſbly he coples nature, the 
better chance he has of being fiev from this 


At Lie 1 a large wharf, where eonls 
are ſhipped for Hereford, and other plages 
Here the ſeene is new, and pleafing, All Kat 
thus far been grandeur, and tranquillity, It 
is now life, and buſtle, A road runs dla- 
gonally along the bank; and horſes, and carts 


D 2 appear 
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appear paſſing to the ſmall veſſels, which lie 
againſt the wharf, to receive their burdens, 
Cloſe behind, a rich, woody hill hangs ſloping 
over the wharf, and forms a grand back- 
ground to the whole, The contraſt of all 
this buſineſs, the engines, uſed in lading, and 
unlading, together with the ſolemnity ef the 
ſcene, produce: all together a piureſque ale 
ſemblage, The doping hill is the fronts 


ſeroen ) the two'ſide-ſcreens are low, 


The front ſoon becomes 4 lofty ſide-ſcreen 
on the left; and weeping round the eye at 


We{h-Bicknor, forms a noble amphitheatre, 


At Cvid-well, the front=ſcreen flrſt appears 


as a woody hill, (Welling to a point, In « 
fow minutes, it changes it's ſhape, and the 
woody hill becomes a lefty flde-ſereen, on 
the right; while the front unfolds Itſelf into 


« majeſtic plece of rock-ſcenery. 


Here we ſhould have gone on ſhore, and 
walked to the New-Weir, which by land is 
| a. only 


(9) 
only a mile; though by water, I believe, it 
is three times as fir. This walk would have 
afforded us, Wwe were informed, ume vety 
noble river=-views : Nor ſhould we have tot 
any thing by relinquiſhing the water z which in 
this part was unintereſting, 

The Whole of this information we ſhould 
probably have found true; if the weather had 
permitted us to have profitted by it. The 
latter part of it way certainly well-founded: 
for the water -Viewe, in this part, were very 
tame, Woe left the rocks, and precipices 
behind 4 exchanging them for low- banks, und 
ſedges, 


But the grand ſdenery (bon returned, We 
approached it however gradually, The views 
at White-cburch were an introduction to It. 
Here we-ſailed through a long reach of hills; 
whoſe ſloping fides were covered with large, 
lumplſh, detached ſtones z which ſtemed, in 
a courſe of years, to have rolled from « girdle 
of rocks, that ſurrounds the upper regions 
of theſe high grounds on both ſides af the 
river; but particularly on the left. | 

A From 


in marking the ſeene, 


(#) 


From tamed we eee 


New-Weir ;. which may be called- ths Goth 
grand ſcene on the Wye. Win wile 

The river is wider, than ud in thi 
part; and takes a ſweep round à towering pro» 


montory of rock z which forme the ſide - ſereen 
on the left; and is the grand feature of the 


— * It is not 4 broad; fractured face: of 


but rather 4 woody hill, from which 


large naw in two of three places, burſt 


branches, and 
mane found 


out j rudely hung with _ 
ſhaggy — j hieh, like 
the 1i6h's head, give & more ſavage elf 16 
thefs wild exhibitions ef nature: Near the 
top à pointed fraginent of (olitary rock, Filing 
above the reſt, has rather & fantaſtic aps 
pearanee | but it is net Without it's Nan 


A great maſter in landſeaps has denied 
- imaginary view with a denne rte 
milar 


8tabat acuta filex, ah * fly 
w_— dorſo inſurgens, altifima viſu, ny 
Dirarum nidis domus oppartyna voluerum, 

—prona jugo, levum incumbebat ad amnem®*, 


bl En. VIII. 233 5 
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On the right fide of the river, the bank 
forts a woody amphlthestre, followitig the 
colitſh of the ſtreaam round the protnohtory; 
It's lower ſkirts are adored With u Hamlet; In 
the tildſt of Which; volumes of thick Nike; 
thrown up at Intervalt, from un livh-Fotgs; 4 
It's Ates tecelve frei fuel, add double grundeur 
to the fene: 

Hut what peeullarf7 marks this viewz is & 
elteumſtanes on the water, The whole river, 
at this place; makes 4 precipitate füll; of ne 
feat height indeed ; but enough ta merit the 
title of & eaſbade; the ta the eye above the 
ſtream, it is an ohbje&t of no conſequence, In 
all the ſcenes we had yet paſſed, the water 
moving with a flow, and ſolemn pace, the 
objefts around kept time, us it were, with it ; 
and every ſteep, and every rock, which hung 
over the river, was ſolemn, tranquil, and ma- 
jeſtic. But here, the violence of the ſtream, 
and the roaring of the waters, impreſſed a new 
character on the ſcene: all was agitation, and 
uproar ; and every ſteep, and every rock ſtared 
with wildneſs, and terror. 
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„A Afking-beet is wihd in this part of the 
— _— curious: It 1s 144 of 


Wake canvas, firetched ever a few flight Ibs; 


end holds only & fingle man. It is called 3 
FA j and 1s'' derived probably, as it's name 
imperts, from the ancient beat, Which was 
formed of /earber, 
An adventrous fellow, for a wager, ones 


navigated a care as far as the Iſle of Lundy, 


at the mouth of the Briſtol-channel, A full 
fortnight, of more, he ſpent in this dangerous 
voyage and ft was happy for him, that it wan 


 # fortnight of ſerene weather. Many a current, 


and many an eddy; many a flowing tide, and 
many an ebbing one, afforded him occaſion to 
exert all his ſkill, and dexterity, Sometimes 
his little bark was carried far to leeward ; and 
ſometinies as far to windward : but ſtill he 
redovered his courſe; perſevered in his under- 
taking ; and at length happily atchieved it. 
When he returned to the New-Werr, report 


. fays, the account of his expedition was received 
like a voyage round the world, 
yo 1c t 


Below 
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Below the Neeb ors vther rocky views 
of the fame kind, though lefi beautiful. But 
 defiripiien flags in running over ſuen & 

menten , ww — High, lun, feep, — 

reely, and a fow others, are all colours ef 

— nage — have, te deferibe ſbenes; in 
h there are infinite gradations z and, 


1 ſome general ſameneſt, Infinite po- 
culiarities, | 

After we had paſſed a few of theſe ſcenes, 
the hills gradually deſcend into Monmouth; 


which lies too low to make any appearance 
from the water : but on landing, we found it 


a pleaſant town, and neatly built, The town- 
houſe, and church, are both handſome. 


The tranſnutations of time are often ludicrous. 
Monmouth-caſtle was formerly the palace of a 


king; and birth-place of a mighty prince: it is 


now conyerted into a yard for fafting ducks, 


The ſun had ſet before we arrived at Mon- 
mouth, Here we met our chaiſe: but, on 
enquiry, 
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enquiry, finding a voyage more likely to produce 


amuſement, than « Journey 


again, the next morning, 
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z We made a new 
agreement with our bargemen and embarked 
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we left Monmouth, the banks, on the 
3. left, were, at firſt; low; but on both 
ſides they ſoon grew ſteep, and woody ; varying 
their ſhapes; as they had done the day before. 
The moſt beautiful of theſe ſcenes is in the 
neighbourhood of St. Breval's caſtle; where 
the vaſt, woody declivities, on each hand, are 
uncommonly magnificent. The caſtle is at 


view. 


The weather was now ſerene : the ſun _ 
and we ſaw enough of the effect of light, in 
the exhibitions of this day, to regret the want 
of it the —_ before. 


During 


too great 4 diſtance to wi the 


banks of the Wye confiſt, almoſt entirely elther 


( 44 ) 


During the whole courſe of our voyage from 
Roſi, we had ſcarce ſeen one corn«fleld, The 


of wood, or of paſturage z which I mention as 
a circumſtance of peculiar value in landſcape, 
Furrowed-lands, and waving«corg, however 
charming in paſtoral poetry, are ill-accommo- 
dated to painting. The painter never deſires 
the hand of art to touch his grounds, —But if 


art mu ſtray among them if it a mark 


out the limits of property, and turn them to 
the uſes of agriculture z he wiſhes, that theſe 
limits may, as much as poſſible, be concoaled:; 
and that the lande they | circunaſcribe, may 


approach, as nearly as may be, to nature hat 


is, that they may be paſturage. Paſturage 
not only preſents an agreeable ſurſade : but the 
cattle, which graze it, add great variety, * 
animation to the ſcene. 

The meadows, below Monmouth, which 
ran ſhelving from the hills to the water-ſide, 
were particularly beautiful, and well-inhabited. 
Flocks of ſheep were every where hanging on 
their green ſteeps ; and herds of cattle occu- 
pying the lower grounds. We often Gailed 


paſt groups of them laving their ſides in the 
water: 
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water: or retiring from the heat under ſheltered 


In this part of the river alſo, which now 
begins to widen, we were often entertained. 
with light veſſels gliding paſt us. Their white 
fails paſſing along the ſides of woodland hills 
were very pictureſque. 


In many places alſo the views were varied 
by the proſpe& of bays, and harbours in mi- 
niature z where little barks lay moored, taking 
in ore, and other commodities from the moun- 
tains, Theſe veſſels, deſigned plainly for 
rougher water, than they at preſent incountred, 
ſhewed us, without any geographical know- 
ledge, that we approached the ſea, 


From Monmouth we reached, by a late 
breakfaſt-hour, the noble ruin. of Tintern« 
abbey z which belongs to the Duke of Beaufort 
and is eſteemed, with its appendages, the 


moſt beautiful and pictureſque view on the 
Caſtles, 


river, 


( 46 ) 


Caſtles, and abbeys have different ſituations, 
agreeable to their reſpective uſes. The caſtle, 
meant for defence, ſtands boldly on the hill; 
the abbey, intended for meditation, is yu in 
the ſequeſtered vale. 


Ab! 105 then, if one ſuperior ry ( ie 
Bear on it's brow, the ſhivered fragment huge 

Of ſome old Norman fortreſs : happier far, 

Ah then moſt happy, if thy vale below 

" Waſh, with the cryſtal coolneſs of it's rills, 

Some mould'ring abbey's ivy-veſted wall. 


Such is the ſituatlon of Tintern-abbey, It 
occuples' a gentle eminence in the middle of a 
circular valley, beautifully ſcreened on all fides 
by woody hills; through which the river winds 
it's courſe; and the hills, cloſing on It's en- 
trance, and on it's exit, leave no room for 
inclement blaſts to enter, A more pleaſing 
retreat could not eaſily be found. The woods, 
and glades intermixed; the winding of the 
river ; the varlety of the ground; the ſplendlg 
ruln, contraſted with the objects of nature 
and the elegant line formed by the ſummits of 
the hills, which include the whole ; make all 
together a very inchanting plece of ſcenery, 


Every 


6 

Every thing around breathes an air ſo calm, and 
tranquil; ſo ſequeſtered from the commerce 
of life; that it is eaſy to conceive, a man of 
warth imagination, in monkiſh times, might 
have been allured by ſuch a ſcene to become an 
inhabitant of it 
No part of the ruins of Tintern is ſeen from 
the tiver, except the abbey- church. It has 
been an elegant Gothic pile; but it does not 
make that appearance as a difant object, which 
we expected, Tho the parts are beautiful, 
the whole is ill-ſnaped. No ruins of the 
tower are left, which might give form, and 
contraſt to the buttreſſes, and walls. Inſtead 
of this, a number of gabel-ends hurt the eye 
with their regularity ; and diſguſt it by the 
vulgarity of their ſhape. A mallet judiciouſly 
uſed (but who durſt uſe it ?) might be of ſervice 
In fracturing forme of them; partleularly thoſs 
of the eroſh ifles, which are net only difagreeable 
in themſelves, but eenfound the perſpedtive, 

But were the building ever ſo beautiful, 
Ineempaſſed as it is with ſhabby houſes, it 
eould make no appearanee from the river, 
From a ſtand near the road, it is ſeen to 
more advantage. 
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But if Tintern-abbey be leſs ſtriking #3 4 
dflant object, it exhibits, on a nearer view, 
(when the whole together cannot be ſeen, but 


the eye ſettles on ſome of it's nobler parts, ) 


a very inchanting piece of ruin. Nature has 
now made it her own, Time has worn off 
all traces of the rule: it has blunted the ſharp 
edges of the chifſel; and broken the regularity 
of oppoſing parts, The figured ornaments of 
the eaſt- Window are gone, thoſe of the weſt« 
Window are left. Moſt of the other windows, 
with their principal ornaments, remain, 

To theſe were ſuperadded the ornaments of 
time. Ivy, In maſſes uncommonly large, had 
tuken poſſeſſion of many parts of the wall; 
and given a happy contraſt to the grey=coloured 
ſtone, of which the bullding is compoſed, 
Nor was this undecorated. Moles of various 
hues, with lychens, maiden-halr, penny»leaf, 
and other humble plants, had over-ſpread the 
ſurface z or hung from every joint, and crevice, 
Some of them were in flower, others only 
in leaf; but all together gave thoſe full-blows 
tints, which add the richeſt finiſhing to s 

Such is the beautiful appearance, which 


Tintern-abbey exhibits on the outfide in thoſe 


parts, 


(4%) 
part, where we can obtain 4 near- view of it! 


But when we enter it, we ſee it in moſt petit. 
tion i at leaſt; if we conſider it as an ind ependen 


object, unconnected with landſta ps 
ie gone but | the walls, aud pillars, and 
abutments, which ſipported it; are entire. 
A few of the pillars indeed have given way j 
and here and there, a piece ef the facing of 
the wall: but in correſpondent parte, one 
always remains to tell the ſtory, The pave- 
ment is obliterated 1 the elevation of the cholt 
is no longer viſible | the whole grea is reduced 
to one level; cleared of rubbiſh ; and covered 
with neat turf, cloſely ſhorn y and interrupted 
with nothing, but the noble columns, which 
formed the Iles, and ſipported the tower, ' 
When we ſtood at one end of this awful 
piece of rulny and ſurveyed the whole In one 
viewm=the elements of air, and earth, it's only 
covering, and pavement z and the grand, and 
venerable remains, which terminated both 
perfect” enough to form the perſpective; yer 
broken enough to deſtroy the regularity 5 the 
eye way above meafure delighted with the 
beauty, the greatneſs, and the novelty 'of the 
ſcene. © More pictureſus it certainty would 
have been, if the area, unadorned) had been 
| SRO left 
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left with all it's rough fragments of ruin ſcat- 
tered round; and bold was the hand that 
removed them : yet gs the outſide of the ruin, 
which is the chief object of pidture/ſque curighty, 
is ſtill left in all It's wild, and native rudeneſy 
we excuſe—perhaps we approve—the neatneſh, 
that is introduced within; It may add ty: the 
Beauty of the ſrene—to It's novelty It en 
edly dots 


Among other things in this ſeene of de- 
ſolation, the peverty and wretehedneſh of the 
inhabitants were remarkable, They seen 
little huts, raiſed among the rulns of the 
monaſtery z and ſeem te have ne empleyment, 
but begging: as if a place, onee deveted to 
indolence, could never again become the ſeat 
of induſtry, As we left the abbey, we faund 
the whole hamlet at the gate, either openly 
ſoliciting alms; or covertly, under the pro- 
tence of carrying us to ſome part of the ruins, 
which each could ſhew ; and which was far 
ſuperior to any thing, which could be. ſhewn 
by any one elſe, The moſt lucrative occaſion 

could not have excited more . and 
contention. 2 x. 


One 
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= poor woman we followed, who had 
to ſhew us the monk's library. She 


linibs; and meagre, contracted body, by the 
help of two file k She led us, through an 
old gate, into « place overſpread with nettles, 
and briats; and pointing to the remnant of 
« ſhattered elolſter, told us, that Way the place. 
It Was het on thanſien, All indeed the 
meant to tell us, was the ſtery of her own 
Wretehedneſd; and all ſhe had te ſhew us, 
Was her oWh miferable habitation, We did 
net expect te be interefted i but we found 
we were. I never faw  leathfome a human 
dwelling, It was a eavity, leftily vaulted, 
between twe rulned walls; which ſtreamed 
with varlous-eoloured ſtains of unwholeſome 
dews, The floor was earth ; yielding, through 
moiſture, to the tread, Not the mereſt uten- 
fil, or furniture of any kind appeared, but 
a wretched bedſtead, ſpread with a few rags, 
and drawn into the middle of the cell, to 
prevent it's receiving the damp,, which trickled 
down the walls. At one end was an aperture ; 
which ' ſerved juſt to let in light enough to 
diſcover the wretchedriefs within. When 


wwe ſtood in the midſt of this cell of miſery ; 
E 2 and 


could ſearce crawl 3 ſhuffling along her palfied 


and felt the chilling. dampe, which Qruck 


from the river to conſiſt of grand woody hills, 


(187). 


us in every direction, we were rather ſürpriſod, 
that the wretched inhabitant was Gill alive 3 
OM ogra err ths e ons 
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| The country about Tintern-abbey hath been 
deſcribed us a ſolitary, tranquil ſcene: but 
it's immediate environs only are meant. Wich- 
in half a mile of it are carried on great iron- 
works z, which introduce noiſe and buſtle into 


theſs regions of tranquillity. | 
The ground, about theſe works, appears 


ſweeping, and interſecting each other,. in ele- 
gant lines. They are a continuation of the 
ſame kind of landſcape, as that about Tintern» 


| 2 and are fully N it. 


As we ſtill deſcend the river, the lime 
ſcenery continuss. The banks are equilly 
ſteep, winding, and woody, and in ſome parts 


diverſified by prominent rocks, and ground 
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finely broken, and adorned. 


6 
But one great diſadvantage began here to 


invade us. Hitherto the river had been clear, 


and ſplendid; reflecting the ſeveral objects on 


it's banks, But it's waters now became ouzy, 


and diſcoloured. Sludgy ſhores too appeared, 
on each fide; and other ſymptoms, which 
diſcovered the influence of a tide, 
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R. Morrls's Improvements at Persfleld,. 
which we ſoon approached, are gene- 
rally thought as much worth « traveller's no- 
tice, as any thing on the banks of the Wye, 
We puſhed on ſhore cloſe under his rocks; 
and the tide being at ebb, we landed with 
ſome - difficulty on an ouzy beach, One of 
our bargemen, who knew' the place, ſerved 
as a guide; and under his conduct we climbed 
the ſteep by an eaſy, regular zig-zag ; and 
gained the top. 

The eminence, on which we ſtood, tn 
of thoſe grand eminences, which overlooks 
the Wye,) is an intermixture of rock, and 
wood ; and forms, in this place, a concave 
ſemicircle; ſweeping round in a ſegment of 
two miles, The river winds: under it; and 
the ſcenery, of courſe, is ſhewn in various 


E 4 di- 
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dlrections. The river itfelf indeed, as we juſt 
obſerved, is charged with the Impurltles of 
the foll it waſhes, and when It ebbe, It's 
verdant banks become flopes of mud i but 
if we except theſe diſadvantages, the ſituation 
of Perefield is noble, 

Little indeed was left for Improverhent, 
but to open walks, and views, through the 
woos, to the various objects around them, 
All this the ingenious proprietor hath dont 
with great judgment, and hath (hewa His 
rocks, his woods, and his precipices, under 
various forms and to great advantage. Some 
times a broad face of rock is preſented, ſtretch · 
ing along a vaſt ſpace, like the walks of a 
Citadel. Sometimes it is broken by interven- 
ing trees, In other parts, the rocks riſe above 
the woods; a little farther, they ſink below 
them: ſometimes, they are ſeen through them; 
and ſometimes one ſeries of rocks appears 
tiſing above another: and tho many of theſe 
objects are repeatedly ſeen, yet ſeen from dif- 
ferent ſtations, and with new accompaniments, 
they appear new. The winding of the pre- 
eipice is the magical ſecret, by which all 
theſe inchanting ſcenes are produced, 


We 


them as charaerlſtlo} | or they de 
inte ſueh composition, as would ap 
advantage. on canvas. But they are on 
romantic.) nnr 
riot af imagination. | 
ſheds vow cre chat rem Has il n 
ſtands in a cloſe walk, carried along the brow 
of che precipios. It would be invidious pers 
haps to remark a degree of tediouſneſh in this 
walk; and too much famenef in many of 
the views ; notwithſtanding the general variety, 


which inlivens them: but the intention pro- 


bably is not yet complete; and many things 


ue meant to be hid, which are gow 400 per- 


fuſely ſhewn®. 

Ning fan ey thing on this fide of 
the hill, the walks we purſued, led us over 
the ridge of it to the oppoſite fide. Here the 
ground, depoſiting it's wild appearance, aflumes 
x more civilized form. It conſiſts of a great 


. 


* As it b many years, ſince theſs remarks were made, 
ſeveral alteragone have probably, ſince that time, taken place, 


variety 


' * 
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vatiety of lawns, Wr 
it deſcends —_—_ any violanos law the-coun» 
try beyond lege ain mh 
The views; on this. ſide, are 00 de hu 
mantic ſteeps of the Wye : but tho of another 
ſpeeies, they are equally grand. They are 
chiefly diſtances, conſiſting 'of the vaſt waters 
of the Severn, here an arm of the fea y bounded 
by a remote country of the mouth of the 
Wye entering the Severn——and of the town 
of | Chepſtow, and it's caſtle, and abbey. Of 


all theſe diſtant objects an admirable uſe is 


made; and they are ſhewn, (as the rocks of 
the Wye were on the other ſide) ſometimes 
in parts; and ſometimes - together. In one 
ſtation we had the Nr 
the hill at once. ia 


It is a pity, the ingenious entballiher 


theſe ſcenes could not have been ſatisfied with 


the grand beauties of nature, which he com- 


manded. The ſhrubberies he has introduced 
in this part of his improvements; 1 fear, will 
rather be eſteemed paltry, As the embelliſh- 


ments of a houſe ; of as the ornament of little 


ſcenes, which have nothing better to recom « 
mend them, « few flowering ſhrubs artfully 
com- 
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. 
compoſed may have their elegance and beauty: 
but in ſcenes, like this, they are only ſplendid 
patches, which Ws; the . and ſim- 
plicity of ud whole. 


Sc fitnulare t/ quid hoc 
it quidyis ſimplex duntaxat et unum. 


It is not the ſhrub, which offends : it is 
the formal introduction of it. Wild under- 
wood may be an appendage of the grandeſt 
ſcene, It is a beautiful appendage. A bed 
of violets, or lillies may enamel the ground, 
with propriety, at the root of an oak : but 
if you introduce them artificially in a bordey 
you introduce a trifling formality ; and dif- 
grace the noble obje&, you wiſh to adorn, 


From the ſceties of Persfleld we walked 
to Chepſtow j our barge drawing too much 
Water to paſy the ſhallows, till the return of 
the tide, In this walk we wiſhed for more 
time; than we could commänd, to examine 
the remantle ſtenes which ſurrounded us but 
we were obliged to return, that evening, to 
Monmouth, 
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connected with the country, ns 


diſtance eſpecially this is the caſe, 
. and hollows introduced and the effect 
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The road, at firſt, affords beautiful distant 
views of thoſe woody hills, which had en- 
tertained us on the banks of the Wye; and 
which appeared to as much advantage, when 
had already 
done in union with the - hg But. the coun« 
try ſobn loſes it's pictureſque form z and aſſumes 
a bleak en wildneſs, 


Aba ſeven miles from cles, we 10 | 
an extenſive view into Wale, bounded by 
mountains very remote. But thle view, tho 
much celebrated, has little, except the gran» 
deur of extenſion, to recommend It. 1110 
yet, It le poſſible, that In fome lights it may 
be very pictureſque; and that we might only 
have had the misfortune to ſee It In an un- 
favourable one, Different lights make ſo great 
a change even in the compgtion of landſcape 
Ait leaſt in the apparent compoſition of it, 
that they create a ſcene perfectly new. In 
Hills and 
vallies may be deranged ; awkward abrupt- 


of 
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of woods, and caſtles, and all the ornamental 


detail of a country, loſt. On the other hand, 
theſe ingredients of landſcape may in nediity 
be awkwardly introduced : yet through the 


magical influence -of lige, 3 
ſoftened, and rendered 


In a mountainous - country particularly; l 

have often ſeen, during the morniag hours, 
a range of hills, rearing their ſummits, in 
j11-diſpoſed, fantaſtic ſhapes, In the af- 
ternoen, all this Incorrect rudeneſd hath 
been removed; and each miſhapen ſummit 
hath ſoftened W into ſome pleaſing 
form, 
\ The different abus of the your alſo. pro 
duce the mme ech. When the ſun ridus 
high in ſummer ; and when, in the fame 
meridian,” he Juſt ſkirts the horizon in win» 
ter, he forms the mountaln- tops, and indeed 
the whole face of a country, into very dif 
wh e eee 

 Fogs allo wry « diſtant country as much 
a+ light, ſoſtenlag the harſh features ef lands» 
an 
yy tint, 

I | boob lil met We 
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| deſeent, approached 
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We remark further; on this ſubject, ' that 
ſcarce any ' landſcape will ſtand the teſt of 
different - lightt. Somme” ſearching ray, as the 
ſan veers round, will expoſe it's defects, And 
henee it le, that almoſt every landſvape 10 
ſeen beſt under ſome peru lia Illumination 


| either of an evening, or of a morning, ot, it 


may vi on a arora pl Tun, 


Durtng many miles we kept upon the 


1 and, why a long, and gentle 
onmouth. Before we 


reached it we were benighted : but as far as 
we could judge of à country through the grey 
obſcurity of a ſummer-evening, this ſeemed 


to abound with many beautiful, woody val« 
lies among the hills, which we deſcended, 


A light of this kind, tho not fo favourable 
t6 landſcape, is very favourable to the '{ma- 
gination, This active power embodies half. 
formed images; and gives exiſtence to the 
moſt illufive ſcenes, Theſe it rapidly com- 
bines z and often compoſes landſcapes, perhaps 


more beautiful, than any, that exlſt In na- 


ture. They are formed indeed from nature 


from the moſt beautiful of her ſcenes; 
and 


(63) 
and having been treaſured up in the memoty, 


are called into theſe creations by 
ſome diſtant reſemblances, which ſtrike the 
eye in the multiplicity of dublous ſurfaces, 
that float before it, 


** 
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YAVING thus navigated the Wye bes 
tween Roſh, and Chepſtow, we had 
ſuch pleaſing aceounts of It's beautiful ſcenery 
above Roſh, that If our time had permitted, 
We could have wiſhed to have explored It. 

A journal however fell Inte my hands, 
(fines the firſt edition of this beck was print= 
ed) of a tour to the ſource of the Wye; and 
from thenee through the midland counties ef 
Wales ; which I ſhall put Inte a little form z and 


who may have more time * we had, 


From Roſs to Hereford the great toad leaves 
the river, which is hardly once ſeen. But 


it is not probable, that much is loſt; for 


the whole country here _ a tame appearance. 
The 


making a fow remarks on different parts of 
it, ſhall inſert here for the benefit of thoſe, 
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Ihe cathedral of Hereford conſiſts, in many 

parts, of rich Gothic. The weſt-front is 
falling faſt to decay, and is every year re- 
ceiving more the form of a fine ruin®, 

At Hereford we again meet the Wye; of 
which we have ſeveral beautiful views from 
the higher grounds. The road now follows 
the courſe of the river to the Hay j winding 
along it's northern banks. 

About fix miles from Hetefotd, aud very 
little out 6f the road, ſtands Foxley. The 
form of the grounds about it, and the beautiful 
weeds that ſurround it, are fald te be werth 
feelng, My journalift ſays it contains & ehelee 
eollectlen of pletures; and ſome geed drawings 
of landſeape by the late Mr. Prige, | 

The ruins of Bradwardine-caftle appear ſuan 
in view; tho but little ef them remains, At 
a bridge near them you croſs the Wye, and 
now traverſe the ſouth · ſidę of the river. The 
country, which had been greatly varied heſora, 
begins now to form bolder ſwells. Among 
theſe Mirebich-hill, which riſes full in front, 

continues ſome time before the, eye, as a cophi- 
Y derable object. Bo: F 


* 
* 
— rr err er rr ns. ihe. Ä— 


*.A EI, I hear, is now opened - to repair it, © 
ke 
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Leaving Witney-bridge bn the fight, you 
till continue your courſe dlohg the ſouthern 
bank of the river; and tome ſwön in View 


of the ruitis of Clyfford-caftle } Where trüditlen 


informs us, the celebrated Roſatnond ſpent 
het eatly life, 


Boot after, you artive at the Hay | & town 
pleafintly fituated en the Wye, It Wis fer- 
merly & Roman ſtatlen; and was long after= 
wards eonfldered as a place of great ſtrength 
being defended by a eaftle, and lofty walls, till 
Owen Glendouer laid it in aſhes in one of theft 
expeditions, in which he drove Harry Bullin- 
broke 


—— —— — from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy-battomed 96er. 


If you have time to müke a little excurſion, 
you will find about half way hetween the 
Hay, and Abergavenny, the ruins of Llan- 
tony- priory. Dugdale deſcribes it, in his 
Monaſticon, ad a ſcene richly adorned with 
wood, But Dugdale lived a century ago; 


which is a term that will produce, or de- 


F 2 ſtroy 
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ſtroy, the fineſt ſcenery. It has had the Jat- 
ter effect here; for the woods about Llan- 


 tony-prioty are now totally deſtroyed ; and 


the ruin is wholly naked, and deſolate, 


| 
After this excurſion, you return gain to 
the lay; and continue your rout to Bualt, 
ſtill om the ſouth fide of the river, ; 
On the north fide, about four miles beyond 


the Hay, ſtands Maeſlough, the ancient ſeat 


of the Howarths; The houſe ſhews the ne- 
glect of it's poſſeſſor: but the ſituation is in 
it's kind perhaps one of the fineſt in Wales. 
The view from the hall-door is ſpoken. of 
as wonderfully amuſing. A lawn extends to 
the river; which incircles it with a curve, at 
the diſtance of half a mile. The banks are in- 
riched with various objects; among which two 
bridges, with winding roads, 'and the tower 
of Glaſbury-church, ſurrounded by od, are 


"conſpicuous. A diſtant country equally, intiched, 


fills the remote parts of the landſcape, which 


is terminated by mountains. One of the bridges 


in this view, that at Glaſbury, is remarkably 


| light, and elegant, conſiſting of ſeveral atches. 


——How theſe various objects are brought 
12765. 
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together, I know not. I ſhould fear ere 
were doo many We tie SET! voy 


| As you continue your roiilt to Bualt, the 
country grows grandet, and mote pictoretgue. 
The valley of the Wye becomes contradted, 
3 the road runs at the bottom along. the 
of the water, 

"Þ is, pollble, [ chlak, the Wye may In 
this place be more beaut] ful, than la any ather 
part of It's courſs, Between Roſh, and Chep= 
ſtow, the grandeur, and beauty of {7's banks 
are it's chief praiſe, The river If, has no 
other merit, than that of a winding ſurface 
of ſmooth water. But here, added to the 
ſame decoration from it's banks, the Wye itlelf 
aſſumes a more beautiful character 1 Pdurihg 
over ſhelving rocks; and forming itſelf into 


4151 —# 


eddies, and a” which a ſolemn - 


"44 


rading ſtream through a a fat channel, cannot. 


exhibit. bbb 
An additional merit * Accrues. to. fue fuch. a 
river from the different form it afſurnes Ei. 
cording to the fullneſs or Aae 5 of £ 
fiream. There are roc 88 of all ſhapes, and. 
ſizes which always* vary the Led, 
the water, as it ruſhes over, or plays among 
| F 3 them : 


=y 
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them 6 that (uch « riyer, $6 4 pleturoſtus 
eye, le @ continued fund of new entertalnment. 

The Wye alſo, In this part of it's courſe, 
ftlll reeelves farther beauty from the woads, 
which adern It's banks; and which the na- 
vigation of the river, In it's lower reaches, 
eannot allow, Here the whole 1s N 
rural, and unlncumbered, Even A boat, 1 
believe, is never ſeen beyond the Hay, The 
boat itſelf might be an ornament; but we 
would not 250 up for it ſuch a river, as 
would not ſuffer a boat. 

. Some beauties however the ſmooth river 
poſſes above the rapid one, In the latter 


| you cannot. have thoſe refleRtions, which are 


fo ornamental to the former. — N or can you 


' haye in the rapid river, the opportunity of 


contemplating the grandeur of it's banks fr 
the ſurface. of the water—ugleſs indeed the 
road 28. cloſe with the river at the bot 
tom, when perhaps you may ſee them, with 
additional advantage, 

The foundation of theſe criticiſms on ſmooth 
and agitated water, is this. When water 


is exhibited in ſmall quantities, it wants the 


itation of a torrent, a caſcade, or ſome other 


dventitious circumſtance, to give it conſe- 
| quence. 
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quenee. Hut When {t is ſpread out In the 
uch of ſome capital river In à lor an 
am of the feat le then able 14 ſupport Ht's 

own dignity. In the foriher ente it alm of 
beauty i I the latter at grandes, Now the 
Wye hv in no part of it'd eburſb, a quantity 
of water fufflelent t6' give! if any great degree 
of grandeur , ſe that of conſequence the fur! 
part muſt, on the whole; yield to” thi more 
agitated, which ren. more detuty. k 


10 this wild Metaidg Sund ana Llan⸗ 
goed; the kouſe ef fir Edward Williiiiis:” It 
is adorned, like the howfe at 'FoxRy,* with 
wodds, and playing grounds: but id 4 fdene 
totally different. Hero however Aft fined tfecb, 


thin thoſe at Foxley; which; wien Seel | 


a5 individuals, appear tb predt” adVahthige 
my journaliſt Has heard, that de o x the 
fineſt of Herb Haw Lint bre eur dbwif. nar: 


The road ſtil contiſſues tough the fame 


beautiful country, along the balls of the 
Wye; and in ab few tiles! further briſigs yu 
to Bualt. This town is wand in a * 
vale, ſurrounded with woods: 

oi A little 


] 
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A little beyond Bualt, where the river 
Irven falls Inte the Wye, is a fleld, ill marked 
by tradition, in which Llewellin, the laſt prince 
of Wales, was put to death. Some. hiſtprians 
ſay, he was killed in battle; but the tradl- 
tional, account of his being killed near Bualt 
ſerms more probable; and that he fell by the 
hands of an aſſaſſin. When Edward invaded 
Wales, we are informed, that Llewellin had 
intrenched himſelf in the faſtneſſes of Snow- 
dan. Here he might probably have | foiled 
his adyerſary : but ſome of his troops | having 
been, ſucceſsfyl againſt the earl of Surrey, one 
of. Edward's, generals, Llewellin came down 
from his ſtrong holds, with the hope of 


improving. his advantage, and offered Edward 


battle. Llewellin was totally routed ; and tra- 
dition ſays that in his flight into Glamorgan- 
ſhire, he ſlept the night before he was mur- 
dered, at Llechryd, which is now a farm- 
houſe. Here the farrier, who ſhod his horſe, 
knew him under his diſguiſe; and betrayed 
him to the people of Bualt, who put him to 
WN and are to this day ſtigmatized with 

| the 
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the name of Brad uyr y | Bualbt, er dhe tre/» 
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At Bual you. and the Wyo again, and 
now purſue your rout along the north ſlde of 
the. rler. The fame grand ſbenery con- 
tinues—lofty, banks WoOdy vag = roe 
channel, and a rapid — winding through 


it. 


1 ac, at aoinw gs 

Soon as. n 0 come oe the Aae | 
ſprings of Llanydrindod, which you leave on 
the right; and croſſing the river Ithon, you 
reach Rhaader za town about thirteen miles 
beyond Bualt.— To a Welſhman the appear 
ance af the Wye at Rhaader, need not to be 
deſeribed. The word ſignißes a- water/a. 
There is no caſcade indeed of conſequence 
near the place; but the river being pent up 
within cloſe rocky banks, and the channel 
being ſteep, the . is a ecaiſappof 
water - falls. e * 
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Llangerig, which is about twelve miles 
from Rhaader, is the laſt village you find on 


_ the ſkirts of Plinlimmon! anch aftey rift 
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proach the ſources of the Wye, But the river 


having now loſt it's chief ſupplies, becomes 
more and more inſignificant; and as the 
country becomes wilder, and more mountain=- 
ous; the ſoenery of the river is now pro. 
porttoned,, There is not a ne of water 
wa 1 to balanee the land. ay 


oJ1 


the bunks of the Wye. | Sooh after all: figns 
of inhabitancy ceaſe. You begin to aſcend 


gradually about ten miles from Llangerig; 
you arrive at the ſources of a river, which 
trough a courſs of ſo many "EP FN 
afforded you ſo much mne 


n l & Anguler elrcumſtande, thit within 


a quarter of a mile of the well-hend' of the 
Wye, arlſes the Severn, The two ſprings are 
nearly alike i but the fortunes of rivers, like 
thoſe of men, are owing to various little elr- 
— of which they take the advantage 

in 


tichd, it enters. the ocean as an arm of the fas. 


/ * 
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in the early part of their courſe, The Severn 
meeting with a track of ground, riſing on the 
right, ſoon after it leaves Plinlimmon, receives 


a puſh ; towards the north-eaſt, In this direc- 


tion it continues it's courſe to Shrewſbury. 
There it meet another ohſtrustian, which 
turns it as far to the Guth-ceaſt. Afterwards 
ſtill meeting with favourable! opportunities, it 


ſucceſsfully improve them; inlargiog it's ci». 


cle; ' ſweeping from one countty to another; 
receiving large acceſſions every where of 
wealth and grandeur : till at length. with « full 


n the mean time the Wye, meeting with 
no particular opportunities of any conſequence 
to improve it's fortunes, never makes any 
figure as a capital river; and at length becomes 
ſubſervient to that very Severn, whoſe birth, 
and early ſetting out in life, were exdtly. 
ſimilar to it: on. Between theſe two rivers, 
is ' comprehended 6 diſtrlet, conſiſtlng of great 


Salop, Worceſter, Hereford, and Gloceſhars, 
Of the laſt, county merely. that beautiful! 
portion iy incloſed, which forms the foreſt, of 


Dean, 
| The 


part of the counties of Mpntgomery,, Radnor, 
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The eountry about Plihlimmon, \vaſt, wild, 
and unfurniſhed, ls neither adornet! with ac- 
companiments, to be «ſcene of beauty: nor 
ſhould J ſuppoſe from the accounts I have 
received, that it's dreary waſtes could afford 
ſuch materiuls, as could form a ſcene of 
gtandeur.— Tho grandeur 'confiſt in ſimpli- 
city,” it muſt take ſome form 'of landſcape ; 
otherwiſe it is 'a ſhapeleſs waſte—monſtrous' 
without proportions;——As there is nothing 
therefore in theſe inhoſpitable regions to de- 
tain you long; and no: refreſhment to be had, 
except a draught of pure water from the 
fountains of the Wye, you "wa ſoon bes in- 
clined to ret urn to . | 


Ftom Rhaader my 1 leads into Cardi- 
ganſhire. Croſſing the Wye you aſcenda very 
ſteep monntain, about ſeven miles over. Then 
ſkirting the banks of a ſwiet little river, the 
Elan, which falls into the Wye, ydu paſs 
through a corner of Montgomeryſhire 4 which 
brings you to the verge of CardiganMire: 

The paſſuge into this county is rather tre- 
mendous. You ſtand on very High ground; 
und ſee ** far below, a long, narrow, 
contracted 
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contracted valley. The perſpectloe, ſrom 
the tap gives it rather tho of a 
chaſm. Down ote of the precipitous fides 
of this valley, I underſtand, the road hurries 
you ; while the river Iſtwith at the bottom 
is ready to receive you, if your foot ſhould 
flip, or your horſe ſtumble. 

Having deſcended ſafely to the bottom of the 
valley ; and having now paſſed through it, you 
croſs the river, at it's cloſe, over a handſome 
bridge; and arrive at the village of Pentre. Near 
this place is Hayod, the ſeat of Mr. Johnes, 
member for Radnorſhire z which affords ſo 
much beautiful ſcenery, that you ſhould 
by no means paſs by it. It will open ſud- 
denly upon you, at the cloſe of a beautiful 
approach. The houſe is new; built in a 
ſtile I learn, between Gothic, and Mooriſh, 
It is a ſtyle of building I am not acquainted 
with; but I am informed it has; a good 
effect It is a large commodious manGony 
richly ſurniſhed. One thing is worth obſerv= 
ing. Over the chimney of the dining+4room 
is placed, or to be placed, (for I believe the 
houſe is not finiſhed,),, a ncat tablet of won 
marble with this inſcription; 1 1! fot 


» Prout culq 4 libido oll, u- 
| Blecat Inequnles cy ah : 
The 


423 


The Welſh gentry are very tethartabſs 
for their hoſpitality ; which ſometimes, 1 
have heard, will not allow the ineguales cyatbos z 
but brings all to « brimming level. The fpitit 
of this inſcription, I hope, is ang itfelf 
more and more over the country. 5 

But elegant houſes, and rich furniture are 
every where to be found. The ſcenery at 
| Hayod is the object; and fuch ſcenery is 
rarely met with.—The walks are divided 
into what is called the /ady's-walk, a circuit 
of about three miles - and the gentleman's-walk, 
about fix. To theſe is added a more extenſive 
round, which might properly come utidet 
the denomination of a riding, if in all, parts 
it was acceſſible to horſe men. 

The general ground-plot of theſe valle, | 
and the ſcenery through which they convey 
you, is this. 

The river Iſtwith runs at the diſtance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the houſe, 
which ſtunde upon a lawn, conſiſting of 
varied grounds deſcending to the river, It 
ls 4 rapld ſtreum, and It's chunnel 1s Alled 
with rocks; like many other Welſh treat, 
Which forth cataructht, and enftdder In Witletd 
parte more broken; ard eofvulid; _ 

e 
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the Wye about Bualt. Its banks conſiſt 
of great variety of wooded receſſes hills 
ſides of mauntains and contracted vallies 
—thwarting, and oppoſing each other in 
variqus forms: and adorned with little caſ- 
cades running every where among them, in 
guttered chaſms, Of the grandeur and beauty 


of theſe ſcenes I can ſpeak as an eye-witneſs: - 


for tho I was never on the ſpot, I have 
ſeen a large collection of. drawings, and 


ſketches (not fewer than between twenty and 


thirty) which were taken from them. 
Through this variety of grand ſcenery the 


ſeveral walks are conducted. The views ſhift 


rapidly from one to another; each being 
characterized by ſome circumſtance pecu- 
liar to itſelf. 

The artificial ornaments ate ſuch chiefly, 
as are neceſſary, Many bridges are watited, 
both In croſſing the Iftwith; and the ſeveral 
fireans, which run Into It from the ſlurs 
rounding hills, They are vuarled as much 
as that ſpecks of architecture: will admlt, 
from the ſtono arch ta the Alplne (yr 


In one place you ſev 4 vot laaſknt 
* hike chats of N 
Mt, Jaly Me, Joly linkahds te At up fot th torun · 
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the neeotint glven in my Journal | 


d 
modation of a band of muſiciuns ; for fo 
pack of hounds may be called among the 


hills, and dales, and ecchoing rocks of theſe 


grand ſcenes, ' 

Among the natural curiaſities of the place, 
is a noble caſcade fixty feet high, which is 
ſeen through a cavern, partly natural, and partly 
artificial. Vou enter it by a paſſage, cut- 


throu gh a rock four feet broad, and ſeven high ; 


which continues about twenty yards; and 
brings you into a very lofty, perforated cavern, 
through which you ſee the caſcade to great 
advantage. 


From the ſcenes of Havod, you continue 
your exeurflons, among ſome other grand, and 
beautiful ſeenery In that country, 

You are carrled firſt to the Devil! bridge, 
about four miles from Haved, I do not clearly 
underſtand the nature of the ſeeniery here from 

Gut I ould 

—— It ls ofily one grand plees of foreground; 
Without any dlſtanee, or — - 
and probably ene of theſk ſbenes, Which | 
{ifelf (ficient te form a picture, The plan 
of it ls, a rocky ehafth ; ever Which If thrown 
af 


Qu) 
an arch, Between theſe cheeks, and juſt beneatH 


the bridge, the river Funnach + falls! abruptly. 
down the ſpace of ſeveral yards 3 andiafterwards 
meeting with other ſteeps, makes it's. way, 
after a few of theſe interruptions; into the 
Rhydol, a little below. The bridge, I ſhould 


ſuppoſe, is an intereſting object. It conſiſta 1 


underſtand of two arches, one thrown over the 


other: the under one, which is that aid to 


be built by the devil, was not thought ſufficient= 


ly ſtrong, The common people ſuppoſe, When 


he built it, he had ſome miſchief in his head. 

From the Devil's bridge, you viſit another, 
called Mont bridge z where the ſame kind of 
ſcetiety is exhibited under a different modl- 


fleatlon. 
you deſcend Inte the vale of 


From thenee 
Rhydol, called ſo from the river of that name, 
which paſſes through lt. 


If the Welſh counties, diftlaguiſhed for io 
muen beauty of ſeuhery of various kinds; are 
remarkable for pro-emiaenes in any mode, 1 
think it 1s In thelf va. Their lakes are Inf 
ultely exceeded, beth In grandeur, and beauty, 
by thefs ef Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
gegtland. Nor are thelr mountains, as fir as 
2 { have 
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F have obſerved, of ſuch pictureſque form, as 
many as I have ſcen/in thoſe countries. They 
are often of a heavy, lumpiſh kind: for there 

are orders of architecture in mountains, as Well 
as in palaces. Their rivers I allow are often 

very picturteſque ; and fo are their ſea-coaſt | 
views. Bat their unt and vallies, I think, 
exceed thoſe of any country I ever ſaw. 
The vals of Rhydol is deſcribed as a very 
grand, and extenſive ſcene, continuing not leſs 
thin ten miles, among rocks, hanging woods, 
and varied ground, which in ſome parts, 
becomes mountainous z while the river is every 
where a beautiful object z and twice, or three 
times, in it's paſſage through the vale, is 
interrupted in it's courſe, and formed into 4 
caſcade, 'This is a elrcumſtance in a ver, 
I think, rather uncommon. In a cafe 
volley It is frequent 1 but an ce, vaſe, as 
1 apprehend this to be, le ſeldom ſu Inter- 
ruptad, as not to glvo way to the river, on 
one fide, or the other, 1 can eaſily however 
Imagine, that when the whole var is inter» - 
rupted, as I conceive it to be here, it will 
occaGon's very beautiful (ene, if the eye from 
ſo good a foreground hath ſuch an elevated 


ſtation, as will enable it to trace the * 


($) 

of the vale, as 4 diſtanet beyond the ea bade. 
But this' is perhaps reafoning (us we" ofter do 
on higher ſubjects,) without ſufficlent grounds. 
On the ſpot, I ſhould probably find; mt al!“ 
theſe conceptions are wrong that the ob- 
ſtructions of the river in the vile of Rhydol 
are no advantage to the ſtene or perhaps, 
after all, that the vale of Rhydol does not 
deſerve that name; but is only @ of 
valley of eonſiderable length. ms, 
At the end of this vale of valley, by which« 
ſdever of theſt names it ought to be diſtin« 
guiſhed, ſtand the rulns of Arb 
e. Of this fortreſd little now remainy, 
but a ſolltary tower, over«looking the fon, 
Ones it was the reſidence of the great Cad- 
wallader; and in all the Welſh-wary was 
conſidered as u fortreſs of the firſt conſequence, 
Even ſo late av the elvil wars of the laſt century 

It was eſteemed u place of great ſtrength, 
But the rich lead»mines, In It's nelghbour» 
hood were the baſls' of It's glory, Theſe 
mines are fald to have yielded near « hundred 
ounces of ſilver from a ton of lead; and to 
have produced a profit of two thouſand pounds 
a month, Here Sir Hugh Middleton made 
that vaſt fortune, which he expended after» 
Q 2 warde 
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wurde on the new river. But a gentleman 


of the name of Buſhel, raiſed | theſe mines to 


their greateſt height. He was allowed by 
Charles the firſt the privilege of ſetting up a mint 
in this caſtle, for the benefit of paying his 
workmen. Here therefore all the buſineſs 
of the mines was tranſacted, which made 
Abyryſthwick-caſtle a place of more conſe- 
quence, and reſort than any other place in 
Wales. King Charles alſo appointed Mr. 
Buſhel governor of the iſle of Lundy z where 
be made a harbour for the ſecurity of his 
yeſſels, which carried the produce of his 
mines up the Severn, When the civil wars 
broke out, he had an opportunity of ſhewing 
his gratitude z which he did with the mag⸗- 
nificence of a prince. He cloathed the king's 
whole army; and offered his majeſlg a loan, 
which was conſidered as a gift, of forty 
thouſand pounds. Afterwards, when Charles 
was preſſed by the parliament, Mr. Buſhel 
raiſed him a regiment, among his miners, 
at his own expence, 

From the vale of Rhydol, you ſeek again 
the banks of the Muth; and enter a vale, 
which takes it name from the river, \ 

| This 
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This ſcene is another proof of "what I have 
juſt” obferved of the Welſſt wales. From 
the accounts I have heard of it, I hond 
ſuppoſe it a ſcene of extrubrdinary beauty — 
leſs romantic than the vale of Rliydol j but 
more |filvan, Nature has introduced the 
rock more ſparingly ; but ſhe has made great 
amends by wood: tho there is one part of it 
mentioned, in which an immenſe rock forms 
a very grand featute.—It is much eaſier 
however to conceive the variety of theſe ſcenes; 
than to deſcribe them. Nature's alphabet 
conſiſts only of four letters wood - water 
rock—and ground: and yet with theſe four 
letters ſhe forms ſuch varied compoſitions 
ſuch infinite combinations, as no language 
with an alphabet of twenty-four can deſcribe, 

From the vale of Iſtwith, you may viſit 
the ruins of the abbey of Strata Florida, 
But as far as I find there is little among-thoſe 
ruins worth notice, except a Saxon gate= 
way! and that I ſhould think, can hardly 
be an object of much beauty, 

The painter therefore, who can make 
little uſe of this old abbey, conſigns it over 
to the antiquarian; who tells you, thut it 
was, formerly the ſacred repoſitory of the 

e bones 
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bones of ſeveral cr the Welſh; princesz and 
that here the records, and acte of the prin- 
cipality were ;preſerved for many generations. 
From the ruing, of Strata Florida you 
return o | Hereford, . through - Abos 
Rhaader, Pinabout, and , new in 
which rout 1 find nothing in my Journal 
mentioned, as worth notice; tho it is. my 
poſſible, that in fo large « tract of 
country, thare ſhould not be many 1 
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F Monmouth to Abergavenny, 
; Ragland-caſtle, the road is a good ſtone 
cauſeway, (as the roads, in theſe parts, come 
monly are,) and leads through a pleaſunt, 
incloſed country; diſcovering, on each fide, 
extenſive views of rich cultivation, 


. 
: 


by 
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' Ragland-caftle ſeomed to ſtand, (as we faw 
it from the heights) in a vale: buthas wo 
deſcended, it took an elevated ſtation. It is 
a large, and very noble ruin: more perfect 
than ruins of this kind commonly are. It 
contains two areas within the ditch; into 
each bf which you enter by a lofty, and deep 
gateway. 
| The buildings, which circumſcribe the 
firſt area, conſiſt of the kitchen, and offices. 

G 4 | It 
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It is amuſing to hear ſtories of ancient hoſ- 
pitality, Here are the remains. of an oven,” 
* ſaid our conductor, which was large enough 
"to bake a whole oxy and of a fire-range, 
« wide enough to roaſt him.“ 

The grand hall, or banquetting- roam, a 
large and lofty apartment, forms the ſcreen 
between the two areas z and is perfect, except 
the roof. The mulic-gallery may be diſ- 
tinctly traced; and the butteries, which 
divide the hall from a parlour, Near the 
hall is ſhewn a narrow chapel, 

On viewing the comparative ſize of halls 
and chapels in old caſtles, one can hardly, 
at firſt, avoid obſerving, that the founders 
of theſe ancient ſtructures ſuppoſed, a much 
greater number of people would meet toge- 
ther to feaſt, than to pray. But yet we 
may perhaps account for the thing, without 
calling in queſtion the piety of our anceſtors. 
The hall was meant to regale a whole 
country ; while the chapel was intended only 
for the private uſe of the inhabitants of the 
caſtle. 

The whole area of the firſt incloſure; i is 
vaulted, and contains cellars, dungeons, and 


other ſubterraneous apartments. — The build - 
ings 


(% ) 


Ingo of the ſecond area are confloed_ merely 
to chambers, 0 

Near the caſtle fiands the nk a large 
octagonal tower; two or three ſides of which 
are ſtill remaining, This tower is inelreled 
by a ſeparate moat ; and was formerly joined 
to the caſtle by a draw-bridge, ' 
Ragland-caſtle owes it's preſent pictu- 
reſque form to Cromwell; who laid his iron 
hands upon it; and ſhattered it into ruin. 
A window is ſhewn, through which a girl 
in the garriſon, by waving a handkerchief} 
introduced his troops. Ni., 


From Ragland-caſtle the views are ſtill 

extenſive, the roads incloſed, and the country 
, rich. The diſtances are ſkirted by the 
Brecknoc-hills ; among which the Sugar-loaf 
makes a remarkable appearance. 

The Brecknoc-hills are little more, than 
gentle ſwellings, cultivated to the top. For 
many miles they kept their ſtation in a 
diſtant range on each ſide, But, by degrees, 
they began to cloſe in; approximating more 
and more; and leaving in front, a narrow 
paſs between them; through which an 

extenſive 
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paſs, we the progreſs of our road 
would lead us ; as it no a; 1210 a 
fair, and beautiful country. | 

It led us firſt to Abergavenay, a. Gal 
town, Which has. formerly been , fortified, 
lying under the hills; We approached it 
by the eaftle ; of which en remains, 
bul a few flaring roiee, Tint e auger. . 

From hence we were carried, as we Cx 
pected, through the paſs, which we had 
long obſerved at a diſtance. "ES into 
the vale of Uſk. 


The vale of Uſk, is a delightful ſoene. 
The river, from whence it borrows it's 
name, winds through the middle of it; and 
the hills, on both ſides, are diverſified 
with woods, and Jawng. In many places, 
they are partially . cultivated, We could 
diſtinguiſh little. cottages, and farms, faintly 
traced along their ſhadowy ſides ; Which, 
at ſuch a diſtance, rather, varied, and inriched 
the ſcene; than impreſſed it with any 
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| „ > Sh 
painter might ger 4 colleGiba vf better 
ideas. The caſtle has once been large; 
and is ſtill a ruln of dignity. It i eafy to 


trace the main body, the citadel; and all 


the parts of uncient fortification, \ 
In many places intleed theſe works. are 


too much rulned, een for pictureſque uſe; 


Yet, ruined as they tte, as far ds they gb, 
they ate very amuſing, The arts of modern 
fortification are III calculated for the pur- 
poſes of landſtupe, The angular, and 
formal works of Vauban, und Cohoth, 
When it comes td thulr turn to be fliper= 
ſided by works of ſuperlor Invention, will 
make 4 poor Agro in the annals of pletu⸗ 
hits beauty; No 6/8 Will over bo delighted 
With thelr ruin! While Hot the leaſt Nags 
ment of & Blum of & Norman eaftls Geiſt; 
that lu net flirveyed With delight: 

But the meſt beautiful feencry 
Breeknee, is about the abbey; We 


we fhw at 
ad 


frem 4 little bridge in the nelghbeurheed. 
There we aw a feet limpld fiream, 


gliftening over a bed of pebbles and forming 
two or three caſbades, 64 It hurrled to the 
bridge. ©," M ified from a wood, _ 
W _ 
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which,” it's banks wette beautifully hung · 


Amidſt, the gloom aroſe the ruin of the ab- 


bey, tinged with a bright ray, which dif 
covered a profuſion of rich Gothic work- 


manſhipz and exhibited in pleaſing: contraſt 


the grey. done, of which the tultis are 
compoſed, with the feathering follage, that 


floated:,toutnd theme but we had not time 


to | exatnine, how all theſs beauteous parts 
were fortned into & Whole, — The inde 
ginatlon formed It, after the vilden vaniſh» 
ed, But tho It might poillbly create « 
whole, more agreeable to the rules of palnt- 
Ing; yet it could ſraree do Juſtlee to the 
buauty of the Parti: 


From Heine, in our read is Trecaſtls, 
WS enter & country — different from the 
vale ef Uſk, This tee is & vals i but nature 
always marks even kindred feenes With fone 
peeullar character, The vale of Uſk is almeſt 
ens continued Winding Weed. The read wow 
played among & variety of hills: The whele 
ſhemed to confift ef ene great vale divided inte 
a multiplieity of parts, All together, they 


wanted unity ; but ſaparately, afforded 3 a_ 
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5 of abode plindng paſſages, which, wle ß | 
in the memory, become the — of 
future landſcapes, Ry 0 

Sometimes the road, | Inſtead” of Nr 
round the hills, took the ſhorteſt way over 
them. In general, they are cultivated; ke 
thoſe of the vale of Uſk i but as the cultivation 
in many of them is brought too near the oye, 
it becomes rather offenſive. Our buſt ideas 
were obtalned from ſueh, as Were adorned 
With weed; and fell, Ih various forms; Inte 
the vallies -below; 

In theſs ſeenes We loft the Uſk; our 
West, playful eempanlen in the vale i but 
other rivers of the fame kind frequently met 
us, the they ſeldem continued long; difs 
appearing in hafte, nnd hiding themſelves 
among the little, tufted recetivs, at the bottom 
ef the hills: 


In general, the Welſh gentlemen, in theft 


parts, ſeem fond of whitening thelr houſes, 
which gives them a difagreeable glare, A 
Heel of white is often beautiful; but white, 
ia profiufion, is, of all tints, the moſt in- 
harmonious, A white ſeat, at the corner of 

a 


But 4 front, and two ſtaring wings 
extent of rails; a huge, Chineſe 
the tower of « church; and a variety of 
other large obJefts, which we often oe 
over with white, make « diſigreeable ap- 
peargncez and unite i)! with the general 
 Ainplleliy ef nature's colouring. | 
Nature never colours In this offenſive way: 
Het ſ\fiews dee never White, "The e 
ell 14 the only perinane 
Which the allows is be het'sj * akid this 


ems rather u force Upon het From the bel- 


ſterous attion of a Aitleus element. Hut 
even here it is her eohflant endeavour ts 
corre the offenſive tint, She hangs her 
ell with ſ\mphire, and other marine plants; 
ef (he ſtains 2 . avg bo a9 

to femeve, part at q 
The weſtern end of * 
Wight, called the Needle-eliffh, is 6 ron 
markable inſtance of this, Theſk rocks 
are of a ſubſtance. nearly reſembling chalk ; 
but nature has fo reduced their unplea- 
S_— 
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fant luſtre by a varlety of : ehaſtifing tints, 
that In moſt lights they have even a beau 
tiful effect. dhe le continually at work alfo, 
in the ſame manner, on the white elifh of 
Dover; the her endeavours here ate more 
counteracted by a greater expoſure, But here, 
and in all other places, were it not for the 
Intervention of foreign cauſes, ſhe would in 
ume throw her green mantle over every na- 
ked and expoſed part of her furface, 

In theſs remarks 1 mean only to Inüinuate 
iat %% Is a hue, Which nature ſeems 
ſtudlous to expunge from all her works, ex- 
cept in the touch of a flower, an anlmal, 
& cloud, a wave, or ſome other diminutive, 
or tranſient obſect—and that her mode of con 
leuring ſhould always be the model of 6% 1. 

In animadverting however on white o4jedtr, 
I would only cenſure tha mere yaw tut, Tt 
may eaſily be corrected, and turned into ſtone- 
colours of various hues z which tho light, 
if not too light, may often have a good effect. 

Mr, Lock, who did me the favour to 
overlook theſe papers, made ſome remarks on 
this part of my ſubject, which are ſo new, 
and ſo excellent, that I cannot without im- 


propriety, take the credit of them myſelf. _ 
125 | % White 
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tt White offers @ more extended ſcale of 


" light, and ſhadow, than any ether eolour, 
e hen near; and is more ſuſceptible of the 
n predeminant tint of the alr, when diſtant, 
u The - tranſparency of it's ſhadows, (which 
. in near object partake ſo little of darkneſt, 
"* that they are rather ſweend lights) diſcover, 
* without injuring the prinelpal light, all 
« the details of ſurfaces, 

i partake however of your general dif 
e like to the colour; and though 1 have 
i fhen u very /Mendid fed from an gerte 
« M on @ White object; yet I think lt 
* @ hue, which oftener injures, than it Im- 
« proves the ſcene, II particularly diſturbs 
e the alr in it's office of graduating diltances z 
« ſhews ob]6&ts nearer, than they really are 
et and by preſſing them on the eye, often 
« gives them an Importance, which from thelr 
form, and fituation, they are not intitled 
1% fo. 

« The white of ſhow ie fo active, and 
« refractory, as to reſiſt the diſcipline of eyery 
% harmonizing principle, I think I never 
« ſaw Mont Blanc, and the range of ſhows, 
*« which run through Savoy, in union with 

* the reſt of the landſcape, except when they 
| H « were 
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«« were tinged by the rays of the rifing;” and 
e« ſetting ſun; of participated of ſome other 
* tint of the ſurrounding ſæy. In the elear, 


„ and colourleſs days ſo frequent in that 


* country, the Glaciers are always vut of 


et tune. | 
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ROM Trecaſtle we aſcended a ſteep 

three miles ; which the country people 
eall a pitch, It raiſed us to a level with 
the neighbouring hills z whoſe rugged ſum- 
mits formed all the landſcape we had, Ne 
ſweet views into the vallies below prefented 
themſelves, All around was wild, and 
barren, 

From theſe helghts we deſcended gently, 
through a ſpace of ſeven miles, As we 
approached the bottom, we ſaw, at a diſtance, 
the town of Llandovery, ſeated in the 
meadows below, at the conflux of ſeveral 


rivulets. Unadorned with wood, it made 


only a naked appearance: but 'light wreaths 
of ſmoke, riſing from it in ſeveral parts, 
ſhewed that it was inhabited: while a ray 
of the ſetting ſun ſingled it out among the 
2. of the vale; and gave it ſome little 


H 2 conſequence 
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conſequence in the landſcape, Av We de- 
ſcended into It, it's Importance Inereaſbdl. 
We were met by an old caſtle, Which had 
formerly defended It, tho nothing remains, 
except the rulns of the eltadel. . 


Llandevery ſtands at the entrance of the vale 
of Tewy ; which, like other vales, reculves 
It's name from the river, that winds through 
it, 'This delightful ſerene opened before us; 
as we left Llandovery, In our way to Llandllo 
which ſtands about twelve miles lower In 
the vale, 

Tho vale of Towy is ſtill leſs a ſerene of 
cultivation than that of Uſk, The *wood- 
land views are more frequent; and the whole 
more wild, and ſimple, The ſcenery ſeems 
preciſely of that kind, with which' a great 
maſter in landſcape was n enamoured. 


— — — Ian 

Non raſtris hominum, non ulli obnoxia curæ: 
Rura mihi, & rigui placeant in vallibus amnes: 
Flumina amem, ſylvaſa ; 


In this vale, the river T oy tho it Go 
quently met us, and always kept near us; 
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yet did not 61 conſtantly appear, und bear 
un ſuch ** pany, as the Uſk had 
CR * ght wr we uſtended j 

th 40 Wete on ſtands, 
from whenee We viewed In — 
the beautles of the vale, 

This ls the ſcene, which D 
In hie poem of  Grongerabi 
bred a painter] and bag: fer « ple 2 
ſubhect 1 but he does not 'glve us ſo (good 8 
landſdape, ad might have been 
We have no Where 4 complete, formed 
diſtance tho it le the great idea ſuggeſtod 
by ſuch 4 vale a8 this f no where any touches 
ef that beautiful obſcurity, which melts a 
variety of objects into one rich whole. Here 
and there, we have a few actidental ſtrokes, 


On ge 


which belong to diſtance; tho ſeldom maſ- 


terly “: I call them accidental; becauſe they 
5 


_ 


— 


eee dens the beat bin which cee 


cultivation takes : — 


How cloſs and (inall the hedges ie 
What ſtreaks of meadow croſs the eye | 


vu + 


Or a diſtant ſpire ſeen by ſun-ſet + * 
Riſing from the woods the ſpire 
„ aſcending fire. 


> 5 a Or 
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nor do they in fat; malte in 


yo — . af the greateſt otnamsats 
ol his place. 


0 168 ö 
employed in producing «-landits 
any! ſuch» 


but are rather Introductory to ſome. moral 
ſentiment 4 which, however 6550 ia kal, 


| 
aro not 


| ls here forced, and nil, © $9115 ns font, 


* 16 ien oth 
ay, ne nat gl 


n 


8 wm 


' mile. from, Llapdilo, and) the eee ned 


le, were the next re — cura 
This caſtle, is: ſeated dE 
the yale of, Towy,; wha — 
eminence, richly adorned with —— | 
was. uſed, . not long ago, as a manſion t but 
Mr, Rice, the Proprietor of it, has built 
handſome houſe in his park, ahodt d mile 
from the caſtle; which, howeyer, he fall 


nl wits. 1 4 :* vir 


This caſtle alfo is taken notice of by Dyer 
in his Grongar-hill and ſeems intended 


—— — — 


as an object in a diſtance, - 23 bis diſtances, 


th _— 8 


Or the vail view of « dit un e ee al 1 
— nne 131 * 
Clad in colours of the ür? e  fruthh Mp A 
Barter carr et gh 
Barren, brown, and tough appear. 
„ 4 bbs 


ee)) 


I obſorved, are all In conſuſſen; and Indeed 
it is not a ere dam Fom, hls 

foregroyunds, (#1 Y : 
The landfoapy ho: glee u, in which the 
caſtle. af Dinevawr. makes a part, ie ſeen 
ſrom the brow of a diſtant hill. The firſt 
object, that meets his eye, is a wood. It 
is juſt beneath him; and he eaſily diſtin - 
Suden te ſeveral \ trees, of which. i is 
nin vr Ne 1222 0 Ni. 11 


Hatt 7418 : Pd 


Tg» gloomy dr, ws poplar bus, Wy. 11 1 
Fhe yellow beech, the ſable yew, 


© "The 'flendet fir, that taper grows, 8 
A2. 2 Inca e ee 


41 918 % peer” +} pot 


iki is,  perſectly right; 9 FS Nene 
. eye ſhould as ppg n What 


, Purple-bue from diſtance. This is, no doubt, 
very juſt colouring; tho it is here, I think, 
introduced rather too early in the landſcape. 
The blue, and purple tints belong chiefly 
to the moſt removed objects; which ſeem 
not here to be intended. "Thus far wares 
1 Ou not greatly evi. 
| H 4 10% Phi 


| 


l " 
| , t : 
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The next obſect he wa, 1 ' level 
lawn, ſrom which a hill, crowned. with a 
cCaſtle, which is meant, I am Me ke nl 
©. that of Dintvawr, ariſes; Here His 
want of ting appears.” "His" en oh 
ſtead of being marked > with! ſtill fuiter 
oolours, than the purple-grove, is touched-, 
with all the frrength of a foreground. : Lou 
| ſee the very ivy creeping- upon it's Wills. 


Tranſgreſſions of this kind are common in 
e deſeriptive poetry. Innumerable inſtances . 


right be colleeted from much better” poems, | 


than Grongar-hill.. But T- mention only 


the inaccuracies of an author Who, as a 


painter, ſhould at leaſt | have obſerved the 


moſt obvious principles of his art. With 
ho much more 'piAureſque beauty "does | 
* introduce @ diſtant caſtle : EI OR | 


- © a Py 
#S » 44-1 
*- 


t at dhe hh vs EE. 8 
Boſomed high in tufted en. 


STS 


lere we have all the indiſtinet colouring, 
which obſcures « diſtant object. We 
not ſee the iron-grated window, the putt- 
cullll, the ditch, or the tampart, We cat 
juſt diftlpguiſh a caſtle from 4 tree And 4 
tower from a bitilement, , 11 
8 


* 
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The ſoenery around Dineyawr-caſtle. is 


very beautiful; conſiſting of a rich pro- 


fuſion of wood, and lawu. But what par- 
ticularly recommends it, is the great variety 
of the ground. I know few places, Where 
- painter might ſtudy the nnn oe a 
F ſurface with more advantage. © 
Nothing gives ſo juſt an idea of POWs 
tiful ſwellings of ground, as: thoſe of water; 
where it has ſufficient room to undulate, and 
expand. In ground, which is compoſed of 


refractory/ materials, you are preſented often 


with harſh lines, angular inſertions, and diſ- 
agreeable abruptneſſes. In water, whether 
in gentle, or in agitated motion, all' is eaſy; 


All is ſoftened into itſelf; and the hills and 


the vallies play into each other in a va- 
riety of beautiful forms. In agitated water 
abruptneſſes indeed there are but yet they 


are ſuch as, in ſome part or other, unite 


properly with the ſurface around them 
and are, on the whole, perfectly harmonious, 
Now if the ocean; in any of theſe ſwellings, 
and agitations, could be arreſted, and fixed, 
it would produce that pleaſing variety, u 


a 
* 


(ie). 
we admire in ground. Hence it is common 
to fetch our images from water, and apply 


them to land. We talk of an undulaüng 
line, a Playing lawn, and a billowy furface 
and give a much ſtronger, and more adequate 


idea, by ſuch imagery, than you language 


poſſibly preſent. 
The woods; which | adorn theſe beaugiful N 


e about Dinevawr-caſtle, and which a 


clumped with great beauty, conſiſt, chiefly of 
the fineſt oak ; ſome of them of large Spaniſh 
cheſnuts. There are a _ and hut a few; 
young plantations.  , al .bppaxs 

The pictureſque. ſcenes, which this place 
els, are numerous. Wherever the caſtle 
appears, and it appears almoſt every wharg, 


8 landſcape purely pictureſque is generally. pra- 


ſented. The ground is ſo beautifully diſpoſed, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to have had com- 
poſition, And the oppoſite fide. of the vale 
often appears. as « back - ground ; and abe 
4 n . „ 910 
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Going where, HO the ey tonal of 


Dinevawr, Spenſer hath conceived, With that 


* of imagination, which at bl 
hl 


- ” 
a 


- 


25 


4 at 2 
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his deſcriptions,” the cave « 
ſeated, Whether there id an 
ground, which favours 'the f 
account the ſtanzas howev: 
in place to be omitted, 


To Maridunum, that ls now, by 
Of name, Cayr Merdin eatled, d 
There the wife Merlin whilom w 
o make bls Wonne low underne 
In a deep delve, far from the vi 
That of no Liylng wight he mote 


: When & ha coundblled, with hls (prlyht 


And if thou ever happen that ( 

To travel, go to ſee that dreadf\ 

It is & hideous, hollow, cave-like 
Under u took, that les u lletle . 
From the fi Barry, winbling - 
Emongi the woody hills of Diye 

But dare tou not, 1 charge, In 
To enter inte tat ame balefvl | 
For fear the eruel fende (hould thee \ 


But Qanding high aloft, low lay 
And there ſuch ghaſtly nolſo of { 
And braten eaudrons thou (halt 1 
Which thouſand ſprights with lon 
Do toſh, that it will ftun thy foe 
And oftentimes great groans, anc 
When too huge toll, and labour 
And oftentimes loud ſtrokes, and 
Prom under that deep rock moſt horrl 


— — 


* Book III. Cant, 


2 Pos . 

we of Merlin to be 
is any opening in the 
the fiction, I find na 
owever ate too much 


w, by change 

loty wont, they ſay, 
ndlerneath the 

the view of day, 

e mote be found, 


prights Incomputt round. 
that ſame way 


dreadful place 1 
ve«llke bay 


little (pace 
(bling down apate, 

f Divevawe, 

ge, In ay eaſy 

ale ful lower, 

thee unwares devour, 


w lay thine war 

Aso of lron chalns, 

malt rombllng hear, 
vith long enduring pains 
thy feeble brains, 

ns, and grievous Rounds, 
labour them conſtrains; | 
v4, and ringing ſounds 

it horribly rebounds, 


— —— 
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As we returned from Dinevawr-caſtle, into 
the road, a noble ſcene opened before us, 
t is a/ diſtant view of a grand, circular. part 
vale of Towy, (circular at leaſt in ap- 
rounded by hills, one behind uno 
another; and forming a vaſt amphitheatre, 
Through this expanſe, (which is rich to 
prbfuſion with all the objects of cultivation, 
melted together into one maſs by diſtance) 
the Towy winds in various meanders. ' The 
eye cannot trace the whole ſerpentine courſe 
of the river; but ſees it, here and there, in 
glittering ſpots, which gives the imagination 
a pleaſing employment in makitig out the 
whole. The neareſt hills partake of the rleh- 
neſs of the vale t the diſtant hills, Which rife 
gently above the others, ſeetti burren. 
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ROM Dinevawr=caftle we fot out, acroſs 

" the country, for Neath, A good turn» 
plke=road, we were aſfured, would lead us 
thither| but we were told much of the diffi. 
eulty of paſſing ihe mountain, as they ompha- 
tleally call a ridge of very high ground, whlch 
lay before us, 


Though we had left the vale of Towy, 
the country continued to wear the ſame face 
of hill, and dale, which it had fo long 
worn. On the right, we had till à diſtant 
view of the ſcenery of Dinevawr-caſtle; 
which appeared like a grand, woody bank. 
The woods alſo of Golden+grove varied the 
ſeene. Scon after,” other caſtles, ſeated lof - 
W on riſing grounds, adorned other ales ; 
Truſlan- 


10) 


Truflan-eaftle on the right, and Rlxkennel 
on the left#! | 
(W147 "wy 
. (aj vn 

But allitheſs beautiful (bones, by degrees, 
were cloſed, Caſtles, and winding rivers, and 
weody banks Were left behind, one after an- 
ther; and we appreached, nearer and nearer, 
the bleak mountaln z which ſpread it's dark 
mantle athwart the view, 

It did not hewever approach preclpltately, 
The it had leng blotted out all diſtance, 
yet it's environs afforded a preſent ſeene ; and 
| partook of the beautiful country we had paſſed, 
1 The ground about it's foot was agreeably diſ- 
poſed ; ſwelling into a variety of little knolls, . 
| covered with oak; which a foaming rivulet, 
| winding along, ſhaped into tufted" iſlands, and 
peninſulas of different forms; wearing away | 
the ſoil in ſome parts from the roots of the 
trees; and in others delving deep channels : 
= while the mountain; afforded. a- cart, ſolemn 
| background to the on Wt? v AR 


| | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


At be: wg = it's ſteops 
| | n_ before we had riſen too high, we _ 
1 5 roun 


Ent) 


wund to take 4 retroſpect of all the bel 
(een together, which we had left behind, 
I war 4k noble view; diſtance melting Into 
diſtance ; Hl] the whole was cloſed by « (mis 
| tlrels of ture mountains, ſearce diſtinguiſh» 
able from the awure | ſky, Which abſorbed 
them, 

Brill aſeending the ſpiral road round the 
ſhaggy fide of the mountain, we arrived at, 
| What 1e called it's gate, Here all iden of 

cultivation coafed, That was not deplorable 1 
but with it our turnplke- read ceaſed alſo; 
which was finiſhed, on this fide, no farther 
than the mountain-gate, We had gotten a 
guide however to conduct us over the path- 
-leſs deſart. But it being too ſteep, and rug- 
ged to alvend on wheels, we were obliged to 
lighten our carriage, and aſcend on foot. 

In the midſt of our labour, our guide called 
out, that he ſaw a ſtorm coming on, along 
the tops of the mountains; a circumſtance 
indeed, which in theſe hilly countries, cannot 

often be avoided, We aſked him, How far 
it was off! He anſwered, Ten minutes. 
In leſs time, ſky, mountains, vallies were all 
Wwrapt in one cloud of —_ rain and ob- 
'ſourity, 


Our 


had left on the other: only here the ſcene 


( wa ) | 
Our recom pence confiſted in following with 


our eye the | rear of the 'ſtorm z obſerving 


through it's broken ſkirts, a thouſand beautiful 


effects, and half - formed images, which were 
continuully opening, loſt, and varying ! till 
the ſun breaking out, the whole reſplendent 
landſcape appeared again, with double radi= 
ence, under /the leaden room: of the retiring 

tempeſt, : 

+ When we arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain, we found à level plain z which continued 
at leaſt two miles, It was a noble terrace; 
but was too widely ſpread, to give us a 1 
of much diſtant. ſcenery. 

At length, we began to deſcend the moun- 
tain; and ſoon met an excellent turnpiko- 
road, down which we ſlid ſwiftly, in an 
elegant ſpiral; and found, when we came 


to the bottom, that we had ſpent near four 


hours in ſurmounting this great 2 


Having thus paſſed the mount 1 of 
this country, we fell into the ſame kind of 
beautiful ſcenery on this ſide of it, which we 


* 
: Alot 


Aa} \ 
we continually hiſtlag, 1% lf. * magical 
interpoſition, WM In pI 

We were firſt eee avithe of a 
dhop, woody glen, lying below us ; Which 
the eye could not penetra te, reſyng only on 
the tops, and tuftings of the tres. 

This ſuddenly vanifhed; and a 1 
Fl bank aroſe | in front richly adoring 
with wood, 

It was inſtantly gone; and we were thu 
up in a cloſe, woody lane, 

In & moment, the lane opened on the 
tight, and we had a view vf an del 
vale. 

We caught it's beetles as a viſion only. 
In an inſtant, they fled; and in their room 
aroſe two bold woody promontories. We 
could juſt diſcover between them, as they 
floated - paſt, a creek, ' or the month of d 
river, ot à channel uf the ſen : We knew 
not what it was: but it ſeemed divided by 
a ſtretch of land of dingy huez which jp 
peared like a ſand- bank. 

This ſcene ſhifting, | (immediately dots, 
on our left, a vaſt hill, covered with wood}; 
through which, here and chere, projected 
huge — of rock. 

. In 


. 
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In a few moments it vaniſhed, and « grove 
of trees ſuddenly ſhot up In It's room. 

But before we could even diſcover of what 
ſpecies they were, the rocky hill, which 
had Juſt appeared on the left, winding 
rapldly round, - preſented ltſolf full In front. 
It had now acquired « more tremendous 
form, The wood, which had before hid 
it's terrors, was now gone and the rocks 
were all left, in their native wildneſ, every 
where burſting from the ſoil, 

Many of the objects, which had floated 
ſo rapidly paſt us, if we had had time to exa- 
mine them, would have given us ſublime, and 
beautiful hints in landſcape: ſome of them 
ſeemed even well combined, and ready 
prepared for the pencil: but, in ſo quick a 
ſucceſſion, one blotted out another. — The 
country at length giving way on both ſides, 
a view opened, which ſuffered the eye to 
reſt” upon it. 


The river Neath, covered with ſhipping, 
was ſpread before us. It's banks were 
inriched with wood; amidſt which aroſe 
the ruins of N eath-abbey, with it's double 
tower. 


— — 
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tower. Beyond the river, the country 
aroſe in hills; which were happily adorned, 
when we faw them, in à clear, ſerene 
evening, with one or two of thoſe diſtant 


forges, or charcoal-pits, which we admired * 


on the banks of the Wye; wreathing a light 
veil of ſmoke along their ſummits, and 
bleriding them with - the ſky.—Through 
this landſcape we entered the town of 


' Neath ; which, with it's old caſtle, and 


ars, ercited many pictureſque ideas, 
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As $ we left Neath, a grand viſta of woody 
mountains, purſuing each other along 
| the river, and forming, no doubt, ſome 
inchanting vale, if we had had tling 0 
examine it, ſtretched into remote diſtance, 


The viſtas of art are tame, and formal, 
They conſiſt of reets, with the unvarylng 
repetition of doors, and window or they 
gonſiſt of trees planted , nicely In rows n 
ſucceſſion of mare vegetable columns or 
they conſiſt of fone other ſpecies of regularity, 
But nature's viſtas are of « different caſt, 
She forms them Qmmetimes of mountains, 
ſometimes of rooks, and ſometimes of woods. 
But all her works oven of this. foro! kind, 
are the works of a maſter, If the idea of 
regularity be impreſſed on the general form, 
the parti are broken with a thouſand varieties, 


* i Her 
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( us ) 
Her viſtas are models to paint from.—-In 
this before us, both the mountains them- 
ſelves were beautiful; and the perſpective 


combination, of them. 
e 


4 1 


The broken ground about a copper- work, 
a little beyond the town, would afford hints 
for a noble * landſcape Two contigiudus 

hills appear us if riven aſunder ; and lay 
open à very pictureſque ſcene of |; rocky 
fragmente, interſperſed with, wood through 
which à torrent, forcing it's. way, forme 
two or three caſcades, before it reaches the 


bottom, 


| A little beyond this, the vlewe, which 
| had entertained us, a We etitefed Neath, 
entertained us « ſecond time, ab we left It. 
The river, covered with (hipplng, preſented 
Itſelf again. The woody ſeenery aroſe on 
it's banks! and the abbey: appeared among 
the weeds; the in different ann 
and in more en — | 


15 
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Here too we were again preſented with 
thoſe two woody promontories, which we 
had ſeen : before; with a creek, or channel 
between them, divided by what”: ſeemed, a 
ſand-bank. We had now approached much 
nearer, and found we had been right in our 
conjecture, The extenſive object we had 
ſeen, was the bank of Margam; which, 


when the ſea retires, is a vaſt, ſandy flat. 


From hence we had, for a conſiderable 
time, continued views, on the left, of grand, 
woody promontories, purſuing each other; 
all rich to profuſion; with ſea-views on 
the right, Such an Iintermixture of high- 
lands, and ſea, where the objec are beautiful, 
and well diſpoſed, makes, In general, « very 
893 of complies, The rough= 

the mountalne above, and the — 
enpanſe of the waters below, wonderfully 
als deen MOR NR Fr 


From theſh views we were ute at 
onee, Upon 8 black ſfea-coaſt ; which gave 
I 4 | « 
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a Lind of relief to the eye, ſurfeited with _ 

rich landſcape to fatiety. Margam-ſand-' * 
bank, which, ſeen partially, afforded a ſwect, 
chaſtiling tint to the verdute of the woody 

promontories, through which we häd twice 
ſeen it; became now (when unſupported, 
and ſpread abroad in all it's extenſion) a 
cold, diſguſting object. But relief was 
overy where at hand; and we ſeldom faw 
it long, without fome intervention WE; woody 
ſcenery. 


As we approached the river Abtavon, 
out views degenerated ſtill more. Margain« 
ſand- bank, which was now only the boundaty 
of marſhes, became offetifive to the eye t 
and tho, on the left, the woody hilly 
continued fill shooting after us, yet they 
had leſt their pleafling ſhapes. No variety 
of breaks, like the members of archibe@are, - 
dee, a lightneſs, and eleganes to thelr forts, 

6 mantllng' furhitute Thyeſted' thelr fldes j 
ner tufted fringe 


adornet!” thele promontorles j 
ner clumps of ſeattered oak diſcovered the 
ſky, through inter{tices, along thelr 74 
ſummits, | Inſtead of boy they had de 

| generated 


(n 
generated into mere uniform - lumps wat 


matter; and were every where overſpread 
with one heavy, uninterrupted hui: 
Of chis kind were Lord Manſell's wobdej 
which covered a promotitory. ' Time with 
it's lenient hand, may beteaſter hang new 
beauties upon theſe hills ; when it has cor 
rected theit heavineſs, by improving the lax- 
uriance of youthful foliage into the lighiter 
forinis/ of aged troea- Vat ot zud : echo 

From Lord Manſell's to Pyle, which ſtands 
ont; a {bleak coaſt, the wg bf | ther country: 


0 % 9 304047 
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is, totally loſt. 


1 
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employed in 
pro viflone to the (hore, Where a Dutch 
Wes idle ſhip had juſt been wee led, Fifteen 
lives were loſt; and among them the whole 
family of.a/Zealdnd — who was brlng= 
ing hls children; for eduektian te Amſterdam. 
The popitlace came dewn in large bodies! to 
pillage the. wreek ; which the officers bf che 
cuſtoms, and gentlemen: of the country}, af 
fombled te protect. It was a buy feng, 
compaſed of multitudes of men, carts, horde, 
and horſemen, 


e un eee ri 
ſending 
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The buſtle of a croud is not ill- adapted 
to the pencil: but the min. of it 
requires great artifice. + The whole niuſt 
be maſſed ns and "SLE: as One 


15 mean not to have — — body 0 
agglomerated, as to conſiſt of no detached 
groups: but to have theſe groups (of which 
there ſhould not be more than two or three) 


appeur to belong to one whole, by the 
artifice of compoſition, and the effect of 


light, 


This great whole muſt be varied alſo in 
it's parte. It is not enough to ſtick bodies 
and heads together. Figures muſt be con- 
traſted with figures; and life, ſpirit, and 
action muſt pervade the whole. W 
Thus in managing a croud, and in mana- 
ging u landſcape, the \ ſame general rules are 
to be obſerved. Tho the parts muſt be con- 
truſted, the whole muſt be combined, But 
the difficulty is the greater in'a eroud ; as it's 
parts, conſiſting of animated bodies, require 

a nicer obſervation of form! being all ſimilar 

- likewiſe, 


| ( 123 ) T 
likewiſe; they ns RF in the com- 
bination af them. 


Compoſition indeed hin never « m difficult 
wark; than when it is engaged in combining 


a eroud. When a number of people, all | 


coloured alike, are to be drawn up in rank 
and file; jt is not in the art of man to combine 
them in a pictureſque manner. We can in- 
troduce à rencounter of horſe, where all re- 
gularity is broken —or we can exhibit a few 
general officers, with their aids de camp, on the 
foreground, and cover à fighting army with 
ſmoke. at a diſtance ; but the files of war, 
the regiment, or ſquadron in military array, 
admit no plctureſque compoſition.» Modern 
heroes therefore muſt not look to have their 
achievements recorded on canvas, till they 
abrogate their formal arts,—-But even when 
we take all the advantages of ſhape, , and 
colour, with which the human form can 
be varied, or cloathed, we find it ſtill a matter 
of difficulty enough. 

I do not immediately recolle& having ſeen 


a croud better managed, than Hogarth has 
managed one in the laſt print of his idle 


prentice, In combining the multifarious com- 
pany, which attends the ſpectacle of an exe- 
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cution, he hath exemplified all the obſervations 
I have made. I have not the print before 
me; but I have often admired it in this licht: 

nor de I recolle& obſerving any thing offenſive 
In it, which in rare in the management of ſuch 

* multitude of figu res, a 

he (ubjo@t babe us l. as well adapted, 
u any ſpecies of eroud can be, to an the 
beauties of compoſition, Horſbs, earts, and 
men, make « good uſſhmblaget and this ver 
rloty In the parte would appear to great ad- 
vantage in contraſt with the fimpllelty of a 
winding "ſhore; and of a ſtranded - (hip, (6 
large, dark object,) heeling on. one FI 
a, corner af the piece, 
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ROM Pyle the country grows (ill works 
till at laſt it degenqrates into & vile heath 4 
and continues a long time totally wanderned; 
or at beſt with a few tranſient beauties, 


At Bridgend, where we meet the rivar Og» 
more, « beautiful landſcape burſts again upon 
us, Woody banks ariſe on both fidesy on 
the right eſpecially, which continue a con- 
ſiderable way, marking the courſe of the river. 
On tho leſt is « rich diſtance, | 


From hence we paſs in view of che 
vallies, into which the rich diſtance, we had 
juſt ſeen, began to form itſelf: while the 


road winds over a kind of terrace above them. 
| An 
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An old caſtle, alſo inriches the ſcene; till at 
length the terrace giving way, we ſink into 
the vale; and enter Cowbridge, 


f 
The heights beyond Cowbridge give us 
the firſt view of the ' Briſtol channel on the 
right. The country between the eye and 
the water has a marſhy appearance; but being 
well blended, and the lines broken, it makbs 
a tolerable diſtance. The road paſſes 1 155 
1 ine loſed lanes, | 


At the fifth tone, before we reached Car- 
diff, we had a moſt grand, and extenſive 
view, from the heights of Clanditham; It 
contained an immenſe ſtretch of country, melt- 
ing gradually into a faint blue ſetnicircle of 
mountains, which edged the horizon," 
This ſcene indeed, painted in ſyllables, words, 
and ſentences, appears very like ſome of the 
ſcenes we had met with before: but in na- 


ture it was very different from any of them. 
f a 4 | 
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In diſtant views of cultivated countries, ſeen 
from lofty ſtands ; the parts, which lie neareſt 
the eye, are commonly diſguſting, The di- 


viſions of property into ſquares, rhomboids, 


and other mathematical forms, are unpled- 
ſant, A view of this kind therefore does 
not aſſume it's beauty, till you deſcend a 
little into the vale; till the hedgrows begin 
to lengthen z and form thoſe agreeable aiſeri- 
minations, of which Virgil * takes notice 
where fields, and meadows become extended 
ſtreaks; and yet are broken in various parts 
by riſing grounds, caſtles, and other objeQs, 
with which diſtances abound : melting. away 


from the eye, in one general azure tint; juſt, 
here and there, diverſified with a few lines 
of -light and ſhade; and dotted with a few 


indiſtinct objects. N if we are ſo happy 


as to find a ruin, a ſpreading tree, a bold 


rock, or ſome other object, large enough, 
with it's appendages to become a foreground, 
and balance the diſtance, (ſuch as we found 


— 
1 


2 — et latè diſcriminat agros. 
An. II. 144. 
among 
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among the abrupt heights of Coteſwold # ;) 
we have the chance of being preſented with a 
noble picture, which dilance. a/ond cannot give, 

Hence! appears the abſurdity of, rafting 
4 painter to the top of « high hill, to take | 


8 view, He cannot do it. Extenſion alohe, 


the! amuſing in nature, will, never , 2 
picture. It _ e 460 


once 1 "ny tho! it is not unpleaſantly 
frated, on the land-fide, among woech (hills, 
Al we afproached, it appeared with more of 
the furniture of antiquity about it, than any 
town we had feen in Wales: but on the Por 
the pictureſhue eye finds it too intire ts be 
in full perfection. The caftle, which was 
formerly the priſon of the unfortunate Robert, 
fon of William the firſt,” who languiſhed here 
the laſt twenty years of his life, "is" ſtill, 1 
believe, a priſon, and i in n good repair, 

From the en and parts adjacent, the 
windings and approach of the river Tave from 
the ſea, with a full tide, make « grand ap- 
pearatice,” This is, of the "whG1d! the fineſt 
eftuary, - we had ſeen in "Wiles," 
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See page 10. 
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of the channel, on the right, continue: and 


Sugar-loaf, near Abergavenny, appears 


Newport lies pleaſantly on a declivity, A 
good view might be taken from the retroſpe& 
of the river, the bridge, and the caſtle, A 
few (light alterations would makd it ple+ 
tureſque, | 


Beyond Newport ſome of the views of 
the channel were” finer than any we had 


ſeen, The coaſt, tho it continues flat, be- 


comes more woody, and the parts are larger, 


About ſeven miles from Newport; the road 
winds among woody hills ; which, here and 
thers, form beautiful dipe at their interſeQons. 


2 bulk K | 2 


of the Welſh mountains on the left, The 
diſtinly, The road leady through incloſed 


On ute of d knolls fund the "ruins of © 


=> 
9 
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eqſtle ; which has once made a grand appea= 
tapes; but le , how e Into a town 


Me lg 1405 99 hls ei Ie amt 1h 


yr 4 vgtor yt rt Folie ae the 4 44s of my 11 


As we MORN the palſage ow Fr 
Hanel, ehannel, the views of it beeang |t 
more intereſting. ” — 1 left the 
agnifivent pulng aldieqt-eaſtlez and ar- 
0 — at the fire Airy Tul three 15 the 
Nor ingen, Ne ve were, ſo ſhrtwgate 04. to 
fu fr hl \ opens, ro {et (ſpl Heng 
Manet 1 wag t high, watgr,, in. 
15 ning; but after all three, 1175 2 
e wind, 74 _ liged to- put ba 
afforded another opportunity, when 2 . 15 


Aer 


Vas at ebb; for the boat can 125 the at 
he, tro extremes: of che [tides (i! ad, {ele 
Aftener than once in 1 TILES 
Ws 155 had, ſcarge alight 9555 
When we heard che boatman wind ling 

from, the beach, about. a . of a mi ile 
below: as a Ggual, to; bring on the! horſes. 
When they were all embarked, the orn 


ſounded again for the paſſengers. A very 


TIE 


_ multifarious -company—allembled; and a mi- 


ſerable walk we had . then oz through 
ef T © N  CAludge; 


( ) ö 


dudge) and over 'thblytig, and flippery rocks, 
When we got ts It, we wund eleven hetfbs 
en beard, and above thirty people 3 and bur 
chaiſe 0 hn we had Intended to convert inte 


tow} in oats. e [ wh | 


il; 4 A 1 
The beat, ry ſome firuggling wh 1 


Geldes, at length) galned the channel. ho 


d Wig" Rvourab bliged 
. NH let a ro . 1 phat iu fo 


heſb tdcks occafionell a dvr In the alt: 
10 this produced a fer mentation among "the 
horſes t dll their fears reduced them 
order. ws 


gain to 
| 12 gives us a beautiful picture of the terror 
tle, 


iff 


11G: 
in x ſcene bf this kids, — Primus 
* erat pavor, ſuum, ſoluta"ratl, in "altum 
a 'raperentur.' Ibi urgentes Inter ſe, cederitibus' 
. eee ab at, trepidltionemaliquiintum 
3 Udine donec quſetem ipſe timor circumt- 
icientibus | n n 


Thi! AO tk Mow: yo: wy 
WI. iis: 2 nn only n tub 81 hne 

| | n be | 

n xi ys il % Als old 
bon K 2 6 | The 
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ö „ ie iP ALL : | Mn | 
The ſeenery of this ſhert voyage was of 
little value, We had not here the deep, folds 


ind our voyage concluded, as it n, with 
& 'uncomfortable walk through rg, ag to 


if the veſſel be crouded, of affording them 
relief. Early in our voyage, as the boat 
heeled, one of the poor animals fell down. 
Many an ineffectual ſtruggle it made to riſe; 
but nothing could be done, till we arrived 
r 29746; 
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The eperation tee of landing herſes, 1s 
dale 1 They are out of 


on weou rough an aperture in the fide! of 
ey \'which de fb nog mode of egreſs, 
met In Yeapingy many have been hurt from 
the difficulty of defongaging their: hinder ledgs, 
Thie pafſage, vs well as. the other over 


above) are often eſteemed dangerous, The 
tides are uncommohly rapid in this qhan- 
nel; and when a briſk, wind happens to 
blow in a contrary direction, the wee 
aut very rough. The boats too are often 
Unmanaged; for what is dane repeatedly, 
is often done cerdleisly. A Britich admiral, 
1 hate heard, -- wha! had lied much at 4s 
riding up to one. af theſe ferries, with an 
intentibn td . piſs over, an 
A ſhe Wag working | derobs | the channel 
the, other, ſide. he declared he durſt 
not truſt himſelf to the ſeamunſhip of ſuch 


fellows: 48 managed her; and en his 


horſe, went round by Glodeſter, 
Several melancholy - accidents indeed within 


| the - courſe. of id; dosen years, hayn thrawn 
diſgredit on theſe! ferries, One: i had from 
4 gentleman, who himſelf providentially 
eſcaped being loſt, He went to the beach, 
K 3 juſt 


tha Severn (for there ls one alſd a little 


and qblerving the h 
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Juſt av the (veſlbl was unmedelng- Hit 
horſe. had been embarked) before, together 
with ſlxty head of cattle, A paſſage with 
ſuch company appeared ſo dlſagteenble, chat 
he, and about ſix or ſeven, paſſengers more, 
whom he found on the beach, among whom 
wat a young lady, agreed to get into an open 
boat, and he tawed oven by the large one. 
The paſſage was rough, and they obſerved, 
the entile on baard the larger veſſel, rather 
troubleſome. About half way over, an on, 
which ſtood near the aperture in the fide 
of the, voſlel, mentlohed above ſor the 
entrance, and/ egreſs of crpttle, intangled 
hie horn in a wooden (lidery which claſen 
it, and which happened, gecording to dhe 
careleſs cuſtom of boatmen, to be unpla - 
ned. The | beaſt finding his head Hd An 
ehdiavouring to | diſengage himſelf, drew. up, 
the Nider, The veſſel|. heoled j'1the tide ruſhed 
in z and all was inſtant confuſſon u The ddn» 
ger) and the Im poſſibillty of oppoſing» it) An 
ſach a groud}! ſtruolt every onelat onte. % 
n the: mnenn time, the! puſfangerb dh the 
open boat Wo Were equally con ſrieus 0 
the rulnz hach nothing left, but to out! 


bange tei ae ors e 19 „ the 
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the rope, Whiety "ted theiti'46 the inkl 
veſt” But not a! knifY/reould* be 
the” whold company”! Aftob"2thitteh ben 
faden, ''aWitley'" nedt;' ( tottbſtſt - Mort petk HMH 
wit” produced) with WFICRMINuREGdaf Ahſtru 
ment they Juſt got the rope Keverkd/) e 
theo urge veſlel, und ul! s contentü, 
went down. All on board periſh)” excopt! 


te Bf three been, Which' Were "heh" Ablt-' | 


ing on the Crfaed, and it wat ved 
ger to (hore, Vim , oben 
Phe "Joy" of te pafſengert In- che Made 
wit However ſhort- ? At ſbonvpDeAted 
ey had eſcaped only ons? mbde' df Gb 
They wers lefp t themſttvee in N. vide! 
expanſt of Water) at the mere bf 4 ide, 
ebhiug with u violent Gurtent to- d i . 
wittiout ourb, or fal) and „then ohe 
perfor” on board, Who 4hid ever handibd- 
elthtr! A gentletnan atnbng therm Radau 
authority! enough to keep them ul duet 5 
without which their fafety-/ eonld'! ne HU 
been inflifed a moment. Ade then Hook wap 


With Vat Invention), 16 peſſibley. tu pet the. 
bout on thore. Hut ue young ladgy whe: 
wis his nlece, throwing her atme around 
"I K 4. | him, 


find! 


/{paddle;' the, only inſtrument on | bondd, - 


| ( ud ) 
tum, in im agony of diſtreſs not knowing 
what ſhe did, would not let him proceed. 
Hel wn obliged | to quiet her by threatening 
in a furious tone to ſtrike her down inſtantly 
with the dar! if ſhe did not deſiſt. Not- 
witkſtanding all his efforts, they were hurried 
away by the ebbing waters, as far as | Kings 
road 3 where the violence of the tide llackening, 
he prevented the boat from going out to ſea; 
we go dagregs, to . 
gentleman, who told me this ory, 
1 obſeryed,, was one of the _ perſons, who 
Were ſaved, From him, I. had the acggunt of 
the, loſs, of, an open, boat, in the, ſumg pallag, 
yd the opſtinaey of a paſſenger, | 
The wind was rough, and,a perſon, on bagrd 
laſt his bat 4, whiah floated away in & contraty 
diſcction. He (begged the waterman to turn 
wund. to gecover it: * the 1 tald 
kim, it Was as, much t their, hes War 
worth tay ajtempt ib. On which, the. paſ 
ſenger. who ſeamed to be a tadsſman, ſtarted 
up, : ſeifed the helm, and ware the flaw 
ſhould return, In the ſtruggla, theihelm 
get a, Wrong twiſt, and the boat inſtantly 
filled, and went, to the bottom. It appeared 
apt thes dba het Was a, hat of, valves 


t! ? for 


LE 


far the owner. dad ſoqretagn ofaperal hilla ad 
tha linipg ot. 349, . ee be Wh A 
For outſcl ves however jw found Wa pallagh 
only a dilagreeable ng; and if chere 98s 40 
danger, We, aw it bot. The chief. 
Ix ariſes; from an, And, over 
lending the, boat. ny „ G1 n age 


ntl been ae Wl da N TOLD 
Wren o) Wudiunevs- % * Ren my 
A cur chaiſe voüld her be Whdbd;' k th. 


tide flow] up ee beach," * were ob 
to walt at the Qur | 
bvertdpked "the channel, and the Welch eoaſt, 
which - ſeen from a biigher ſtund, becana.ubw 
a woody, and beautiful difimce; THQ wind 
wits" briſk, and the ſun eltar! except chat, 
at" intervale, it was iritercepted by « fc feat. 
ing clouds,” The playing Hyhts, which arol> 
from this tirturtiſtante, on the ppoſite cboaſt, 
were very pletureſtſue . Purſuing each otter, 
they ſometimes juſt caught the tufted topt bf 
trees ; then gleaming behind ffdowy wibdy, 
they ſpread along the villes) lf they faded 
ape away. Mir 2/17 Oi An go! —— 
Often theſe partial light are more ſta- 
tionary; When the clouds; which ffing their 
lengthened ſhadows” on diſtunt gtwunds, Hatlg, 
ſome 
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ſome time, balanced in the air, ' But when- 
ever found, or from whatever ſource. derived, 
the Painter obſerves" them with the greateſt 
accuracy: he - marks their different 'nppear= 
ances; and lays them up iti lil memory among 
the choice ingredients of diſtant nee 
Alnioſt alone they are ſufficient to vary dit. 
tance, A multiplicity of object, melted har- 
moniouſly together, contribute to inrich it; 
but without throwing in thoſe xleawing ll 
the antiſt can Hardly avoid W ne er 
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preſented. to us us, was a ſpacious lawn, 


10 mile in $ ſlameter, 0 whit 
＋ 4. Boundary, rand, 50 Tg 
Ars 11 ith towers 55 „landing el 
boldly near the top or ſeated in wood 
ceſſes , near t e wa wn * he Ps 
| is well Ader | A 
„The whole. of hy pe "bs, ton too arſe 
and not charadte A enpug to 4 wh 12 
türe; but the contraſt between th My 
the Yang wth of which are objects 70 ed 
grandeur," ee and un, of the pate, 
whe ſeparitely, would form into good, gums 
i lon. jig Moves ot 3 wal 
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When we ken the reg the road carried 
us into ſhady lanes, winding round -wogdy 
eminences z, one of which, was. crowned with 
an artificlat caſtle. ''The caſtle indeed, which 
conſiſted of one tower, might have been better 


' imagined: the effect however was good, tho 


the object 1 was try, n 
3 n, pal Witt. i!) WW = 1 
MAT: & wi Þ 2 tr 1 


e "three 225 8 9 on te F Br ina, 
i % id a grind view. of riſing,” country. 
echiffied of a pteatin u of wood, 40 
WH : 'the parts f. large : unc wle wie 
ws vitt s ſcattered 0 00 hem ie he 
wn 50 ſaw it, was oyerl raid. "with 


purpliſh tint, which, ns [the Ohe Wers 
8 we cel acoolint” the; but it 


25 . che Patte tygether in Very, pleafing 


armon 
landftiges are generally hirmo- 


Nat 
hilzed, ” Whether the ſey ib (iglightened, | or 
whethet it lotet) Whethes,,it 4 'thited, of 
whether, it is untinted, it, gives it's yellow 
luſtre, or it's grey obſcurity, to the ſurface 
of- the earth. It is but ſeldom however, that 
notte we 


( wr) 


we meet with. thoſe firong harmonizing fin, 
which the landſcape: before us preſented, ii: »- 
As the air ie the vehicle. N 
diſtant objets will auf 'evutie rticipats' of 

chem in che greateſt degs j" the" foregrounds 
will” be little ited, as th Are ſeen" on 

thibugh à very thin! ven of Mr. But hd 
he painter thinks it proper tb ttrdddes lle 
ſtrong  tiats into his te, le e 


Kay 


' his foregrounds likewiſb In fore dögtte, 
participating hue ; more perhaps than in real- 
ity belongs to them; or, at leaſt, he will 
wotk them up with ſuch e6louwrs,” rite; or 
vivid, as accord beſt with the \ genera” ch 
of his landſtupe Hou fur it r 
for him to attempt theſe 1 
peatances of hatute, is not u ditided” qu 
IP the' landfeape before ut ſhould We 
with that full purple glow; with which 
fiw' it overſpteud;! the eohnoifieur whe 
NAT AT IT REIN and call it affected”! 
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The approach to | Briſtul is grund! andthe 
envigons every where ſhew the fig bugs 
hood of an opulent city y kö the eity teilt 
n concealed; eill we eßtefed it. Fer 4 
1 0 197 eee e ot 0h confidulible 


| 
| 


n * 


* 


maſts piece FGethle architecture. 
if | 


( 142 )) 
conſiderable way, the road led betiveen ſtone- 
walls, which bounded the fields on each go 
. Boundaly, tho, of all others, 
unplealin, lt yet toper 40 you e 
town: kt i 8 kind af bond 
a. 21 19/11 941 Mühe e 
erh narro wet ef the port of Bitte, 
WHIYh 42 forte by the banks of the river, 
is" Very striking. It may be called 6 dry 
Kitbour, notwithſtanding the river: for the | 
veſſels, When the tide ebbe, lle on an outy 
bid; in a deep channel. The returning tide 
Wts chem to the height of the -whatfe, '' It 
hibitt of courſe none of thoſb 'beautlful 
winding ſhores, whleh often adorn an eſtuary, 
The port of Briſtol was probably firſt formed, 
when veſſels, afraid of being cut from thelr 
harbours by corſalts, ran up high | into the 
ebititty for ehr“ | 
church tv 4 temnant only of 
the” tüclcht SAG, It Ras been a noble pile, 
WRin the nate wal ebmplete, ahd the ſtunted 
tower ctow fed With u 15 1 fappole,”{t 
one wut We wee ſörry we did not 156k 
o Natdliffeedreh! Which is” Raid to be ul 


The 


The 


Ge) 
noh $1999139d bol big 200 gyew! atdorpttaos 
9h o bla dn bobunved coir . 
the. * arpund and, ritto 10 l eu "ſp 
e, * zue ; 
= about 7 * e 1 5 
ee... pictureſque." I pls is egg 


between two, high, Fg bath, of, which, are 


adorned with a,rich profuſion, gf ,rock, 225 
end  verdure. Here, is no offikip | 


but as far as foreground: lens make « cine 
(and they will do much better alone, than 
diftances), we. arg, preſented, with g very begs 
tiful ons. — Between , theſe hills. Qande the 
44 to the river. and every 

„that. fails, Into | Briſtol, ſalle under It 


Windows, F Vice ap lofitl to 1b; od th 
TGT; 1 TOUT TITTIES 13 OT 1 TE ST ED TY le, 
Mel ©0-1 6 CO ee anette Wd a and 

The rond between Briſtol and Beth 7525 


very, 1 0 „Worth notleg,, W had, deen ig] 
informed pk, ſora gravd retroſpect views 
but we did not . find them,, We, were, 
afterwards, that there, are fg repay, between, 
Bath and |,Brifgl cht whigh, the Gehe 
ſhirg cod —— fp, 388 
nnn nig _ 
Al IE : 


ad 
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At Bath the buildings! are frikingly plen⸗ 
die: but the'/piureſque' eye finds 3 
ment among ſuch objects. The circus;' from 
1 corner of one of the ſtreets, that run into 


it, 10 thrown into perſpective; and if it be 


bapplly inli ightencd, is ſeen with advantage. 
The — is built in a ſimpler, and un 
ſtyle of atchitecture. | 
T have heard an ingenious friend, Col. Mit- 
ford, who is well-verſed in the theory of the 
piſtureſque, ſpeak of a very beautiful, and 
grand effect of light, and ſhade, which he 
had ſometimes obſerved from an aſternoon · ſun, 
in a bright winter-day, on this ſtructure. 
No ſuch effect could happen in ſummer; as 
the ſun, in the ſame meridian, would be 
then too high. A grand maſs of light, falling 


'on one fide uf the Creſcent, melted imper- 


ceptibly into as grand a. body of ſhade on the 


* other; und the effect roſe from the oppoſition, 


and graduation of theſe extremes, It was ſtlll 
increaſed by the pillars, and other mem- 


bers of architecture, which beautifully varied, 


and broke both the . light and the ſhade} 
und gave a en richneſs to each, The 
9 whole, 


( us 5 
whole, be ſald, feeined like um affoft 5f/ natüre 


to ſet off art ; and the dye roved- about in 


aſtoniſhment to ſes 4 mere maſt bf reguladity 


become the ground of ſo inchanticny a difptuy 


of harmony, and piQureſyie' elek. The 
elliptical form of the building wit the thagics? 
 fourte of thiv exhibition, 

Ad. objects of curipfity, the pevides;' the 
| baths, the rooms, and the abbey, are all 
worth ſeeing; The riſing grounds about Bath, 
'ns they appear from the town, are a great 
ornanhent t if: tho they have nothing plea- 
fing in themselves. There is no 3 in the 
out- line no breaks; no maſſes of = 
nt | 


From Bath to Chippenham the road is pleas = 
fant ) but I know not, un it es _ 


* _ 


6 p þ 


rom Chippnbany tw Mantborough, we 


paſſyd over a wild plein, which conveys no 


idea, but that of bn rg * war 
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Nature, in ſcenes like theſe, ſeems only to 
have chalked out her deſigns. The ground 
is laid in; but left unfiniſhed. The orna- 
mental part is wanting——the river, or the 
lake winding through the bottom, which lies 
in form to receive it the hanging rocks, 
to ddorn ſome ſhooting promontory——and the 
woody ſcreens to incompaſe, and give richneſs 
to the whole, 


Matlborough-down is one of thoſe vaſt, dreary 
ſcenes, Which our anceſtors, In the dignity 
of a ſtate of nature, choſe as « repoſitory of 
thelr dead, Every where we ſee the tumull, 
which were raiſed over thelr aſhes; among 
which the largeſt is Silbury-hill, Theſe 
ſtructures have no date In the hiſtory of time 
and will be, in all probability, among It's 
moſt laſting monuments, Our anceſtors had 
no ingenious arts to gratify thelr ambitlon z 
and as they could not aim at immortality by 
a buſt, a ſtatue, or a piece of bas- relief, 
they endeavoured, to obtain it by works of 
enormous labour. It was thus in other bar- 
barous countries. Before the introduction of 

arts 


6% 
arts in Egypt, kings endeavoured to immor- 
talize themſelves by lying under pyramids, 


As we paſſed, what are called, the ruins 
of Abury, we could not but admire the in- 
duſtry, and ſagacity of thoſe antiquarians, who 

can trace a regular plan in ſuch « maſs of con- 
falene, i 


At the great Inn at Marlborough, formerly) 


a manſlon of the Somerſet-family, one of 
theſs tumull ſands in the garden, and {s 
whimſleally eut into a ſpiral walk; which, 
aſcending imperceptibly, ls lengthened Into 
half a mile, The concelt at leaſt glves 
an Idea of the bulk of theſe maſly fabrics, 


From Marlborough the road takes a more 
agreeable appearance, Savernake-foreſt, through 
which it paſſes, is a pleaſant, woody ſoene't 
and great part of the way afterwards is adorned 
with little groves, and opening' glades, which 
form a variety of ſecond diſtances on the right. 


—_ 


* See an acccount of Abury by Dr. Stukely. 
L 2 But 


glory, Nothing now remains of this 


( ws ) 
But we ſeldom found a foreground to ſet them 
off to advantage. 


The country ſbon tlegenerates into open 
torn-lande i but near Hungerford, Which 1e 
not an unpleaſunt town, it recovers 4 little 
ſpirit; and the road paſths through eloſb 
lanes ; With breaks here and there, inte the 
country between the holes of the trees, 


As we approach Newberry, we had a view 


of Dennlagten-caſtle; one of theſe ſcenes, 


where the unfortunate Charles reaped ſome 
gallant 
fortreſs, but a gate- way and two towers, The 
hill, on which it ſtands, is fo overgrown 
with bruſh-wood, that we could ſcarce diſcern 
any veſtiges either of the walls of the caſtle ; 
ar of the works, which had been thrown 
up againſt it. 

This whole woody hill, and the ruins upon 
it, are now tenanted, as we were informed 
by our guide, only by ghoſts ; which however 
ad neh to the dignity "of theſe forſaken 

habitations ; ; 


% | 
habitations ; and are for that ne, of great 
uſe in deſcription, + 

In Virgil's days, when the Turpelan dk 
was graced by the grandeur of the eapitol, 
jt was (uflielently enobled. But In it's — 
ſtate, when it Was flvefhrmbut borrids duni, 
jt Wapted ſomething to give It ſplendor, The 

poet therefore has Judielouſly added a few ideas 
of the awful kind 4 and has contrived by this 
machinery to inipreſ It with more dignity 
In It's rude ſtate, han it pd in 6 ao 
one 

Jam tum religl pavides terrebat agrefies 

Dia leet; Jam tum fylvam, faxumgue timebant, 

1 Hos nemus, hune, inquit; frondoſa vertice collem, 

(Qyis Deus, incertum oft) habitat Deus, Arcades ipſum 


Credunt fe vidiſſe Jovem, cum ſzpe nigrantem 
Figida concuteret dexiri, nimboſque cleret.“ 


Of theſe imaginary beings the painter, in 
the mean time, makes little uſe. The intro- 
duction of them, inſtead of raiſing, wauld 
depreciate his ſubje&t., The characters indeed 
of Jupiter, Juno, and all that progeny, are 
rendered as familiar to us,, through, the antique, 
as thoſe of Alexander, and Cæſar. But the 
judicious artiſt will be tabtious. how he goes 


0 
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further: The Perf will Introduce « phantom 
ef any kind without ſeruple. Me knows his 
adVaritage, He ſpeate to the /maginetion | 
and if he deal only In general /dear, ay all 
good poets on ſueh ſubſects will do, every 
reader will form the phantom according to hls 
own conception,” But the painter, who ſpaks 
to the che, has a more diffleult work, He 
cannot deal In genera/ terms i he 1s obliged 
4 particularize: and it Is not likely, that 


the ſpectator will have the fame Idea of a 


phantom, which he has. — The painter 
therefore acts. prudently in abſtaining, as much 
as poſſible, from the repreſentation of fletitious 


beings, | | 


\. zi 


. The country about Newberry furniſhed little 
amuſement. But if it is not pictureſque, it 
is very hiſtorical. 

In every hiftorical country there are a ſet of 
ideas, which peculiarly belong to it. Haſtings, 
and Tewkſbury ; Runnemede, and Clarendon, have 
all their aſſociate ideas. The ruins of abbeys, 
and caſtles have another et; and it is a ſooth- 
ing amuſement in travelling to afimilate the 
mind to the ideas of the country. The ground 

we 


n 


we now trod, ut many biftorionl ideas. af 

ſbelated with it; two great battles, « long 

5 and the death of the . ere 
nd. 


9 


T road from ene to ung leads 
throu ich lanes, from which a flat and woody 


* — le exhiblted on the right; and riſing 
grounds on the left, Same unpleaſant Fon 


mon flelds' Interveno. 5 


| | Y | ; ee 


In the new road from Reading to Healy, 
the high grounds overlook a very pictureſque 
diſtance on the right. The country indeed 
is flat; but this is a circumſtance we do not 
diſlike in a diſtance, mh it contains a variety 
of wood and' plain; and when the parts are 
| large, and well· combined. 


Henley · lies Rabbi amepg roody hi 

but the chalk, burſting every | where, 
the foil, ſtrikes the eye in in ſpots ; ; and injures 
the _— | 
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From henee we firuck again into the road 
acroſs Hounſlow=heath z having erouded much 
more within the ſpace of a ſortnight (to which 
our time was limited) than we ought to have 


done. ol 
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